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THE MUSICAL NOTATION OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


N the short article which I contributed to the Quarterly Musical 

Review for August, 1894, I gave an outline of some features 

of the musical notation of the Greeks, in order to show that it was 

not unknown to us. I now propose to deal with the subject rather 
more fully. 

The date of the invention of the instrumental notation has not yet 
been determined ; but, from its internal construction, it would appear to 
have arisen after the establishment of the complete “system” of two 
octaves in the diatonic and enharmonic genera, and before the chromatic 
genus came into use.* Before discussing notation it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the system of tuning employed by Greek 
musicians; for the principles on which the notation appears to be 
constructed will be more comprehensible after this has been made clear. 

The followers of Pythagoras (B.c. 540- 510) established their 
diatonic diatessaron e, f, g, a, as a “system” containing two major 
tones and a “limma,” i.e., an interval less than a semitone. This 
arrangement seems to have answered all melodic requirements as long as 
there was little modulation from key to key and only a few keys were 
in use, just as up to the time of Bach modern musicians made use of 
the mean-tone tuning, and only modulated between a few keys. But as 
the art of music developed, and the necessity for freer modulation was 
felt by Greek musicians, the Pythagorean intervals were no longer found 
to answer. Aristoxenus (about 354-300), a pupil of Aristotle, who 


* The history of the gradual development of the musical scale is too long for 
discussion here. 
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represented the art of music, as opposed to its science, made all his tones 
equal by ear,* and all his semitones exactly half the tone.t Thus, on 
pp. 45, 46, he tells us that the fourth contains two tones and a half; 
that the tone is the interval by which the fifth is greater than the fourth : 
that the following portions of a tone can be used in melody ; the half, 
called semitone, the third, called the smallest chromatic diesis, and the 
quarter, called the smallest enharmonic diesis. Again, on p. 56, whether 
the fourth really contains two tones and a half can be proved as follows:— 
Let a fourth (A, D) be taken, and let a major third ¢ be deducted from 
each of its notes by tuning in “ symphonies” (7.e., fourths and fifths). 
Deducting the major thirds, A, Cf and D, Bb, the remaining intervals, 
Cf, D and A, BY, must of necessity be equal, since we have deducted 
like from like. 

Now add to the BD a fourth above (EX), and to the Cf# a fourth 
below (Gf). It is evident that the difference of the three sounds Of, 
D, Eb will equal the difference of the three sounds G#, A, Bb. 

Now sound the Gf and Ep together; if they sound discordant, it 
is clear that the fourth does not consist of 24 tones ; but if they sound as 
a fifth,§ it is clear that the fourth does consist of 24 tones. The Gf is 
tuned as a fourth from Of, and the Eb as a fifth from Gi; and since 
the tone Cf, EX has been shown to be divided by D into two equal 
parts, each of which is a semitone, and this tone is the difference between 


a fourth and a fifth, it is clear that the fourth consists of five semi- 
tones. || 


* Aristoxenus lays great stress on the “ sense” as the judge of what is right 
in music, as opposed to the Pythagoreans, who said that the ear must conform to 
the results obtained by science. (See Aristoxenus, pp. 32, 33.) 


+ If we divide the equal semitone (i.¢., ,", of an octave) into 100 partsor cents., 
as suggested by the late Mr. Ellis, the differences can be shown thus :— 
Pythagorean limma contains 90 cents. 
Equal temperament semitone contains 100 __,, 
Natural semitone }¢ contains > 
It will be seen that the Aristoxenian or equal semitone was about half way 
between the Pythagorean limma and the natural semitone. 


¢ That a major third is meant is shown by the context of the previous page 
(Meibom, Note, p. 218). Aristoxenus’ method of obtaining major thirds is as 
follows :—-If A, D is the fourth from which the two major thirds are to be deducted, 
Paes 
the succession of symphonies A, E.B, Ff, C~ produces the major third, A, CZ 
“~~ ~_a 
and D, G, C, F, B?, the major third, D, BD. 
~~ Ve 


§ This can only be by tempering. 


|| I have paraphrased the lengthy verbal descriptions of each note given by 
Aristoxenus. Thus, the note which I describe as B? is by him described as “that 
sound which forms the lower boundary of the upper major third,” and so on. The 
Greek word for major third is “ ditonos,” 7.¢., ‘‘double tone.” Each fourth 
consists of a semitone and a ditonos. 
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Fig. 2. THE COMPLETE NOTATION. 
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On p. 73 Aristoxenus shows that the three tones contained in the 
pentachord E, F, G, A, B are all equal. He arranged thirteen keys,* 
the thirteen lowest notes of which were contained in an octave. Each 
“‘ proslambanomenos,” or lowest note, stood at the distance of a semitone 
above its predecessor ; and if, as we have seen, he tuned all his semitones 
by ear, as equal to one another, and all his tones as equal to one another, 
it seems clear that he must have established something practically 
equivalent to that kind of tuning which we call “ equal temperament,” 
and which is at present in use with us upon all keyed instruments.t 

An investigation of the Greek notation will show that in principle 
it is far better adapted to express equal temperament than our own; for 
while it is available for every key, it takes no notice of the differences of 
intonation indicated by our use of flats in certain keys, and sharps in 
others. The instrumental notation is of chief importance, and I shall 
therefore confine myself to it for the present. That for voices is 
undoubtedly a later addition, and can be afterwards disposed of in a 
few words. Fig. 1 represents the early Dorian alphabet, which West- 
phal has shown to be the basis of the instrumental notation,t with the 
corresponding modern notes, and the Phoenician-Hebrew and Greek names 
of the letters. It will be observed that after the first letter the notes are 
arranged in octaves, corresponding with pairs of letters. No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of this extraordinary arrangement, but 
the sounds, taken in scale order, form the “immutable” greater 
perfect system of two octaves (A to A of our system§), p/us one note, 


* Aristides Quintilianus, p. 23. Pseudo-Euclid, p. 19. 


+ Equal temperament was in use in Persia in the time of Zalzal, circa A.D. 
800 (Ellis, “‘ Scales of all Nations”); and was used at least 200 years ago in India 
(Day, ‘* Music of Southern India,” p. 21). The Chinese began to use it about A.D. 
1573 (Helmholtz, ‘Sensations of Tone,” translated by Ellis, pp. 718, 784). 
Modern European musicians appear to have been the last to adopt this, the only 
system practicable for instruments of fixed pitch, in a highly developed phase of 
musical art. The ear of a modern piano-tuner becomes so accustomed to the 
equal temperament that he dislikes just intervals. In order that I might have an 
opportunity of comparing the sound of just and tempered intervals, Messrs, 
Metzler & Co. kindly placed at my disposal the services of an experienced tuner 
anda harmonium. I requested him to tune the Dorian octave in just intervals, 
and a similar octave above in equal temperament; but at every attempt the 
intervals he produced were alike in both octaves, each note of the lower octave 
almost invariably coinciding with the corresponding note in the octave above, 


t Westphal, ‘‘ Griechischen Rhythmik und Harmonik,” 1857, p. 389.. “ Die 
Musik des Griechischen Alterthums,” 1883, p. 35. Gevaert, ‘‘La Musique de 
l’Antiquité,” vol. i., p. 898. 

§ It is outside the scope of this article to discuss in detail the intimate 
historical connection which exists between the Greek “ greater perfect” system 
and the naming of the white digitals of the modern organ and pianofore. Suffice 
it to say that Boethius began to apply Roman letters to the Greek scale, but on no 
definite plan; that the early church musicians (some say Gregory himself—vide 
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from which the “ mutable ” systems are derived. Notes above the first 
in Fig. | are shown by a repetition of the letters an octave higher, with 
an acute accent. 

Something further was required to show the various keys, and the 
enharmonic and chromatic intervals; and the inventor of the notation 
hit on the ingenious plan of reversing each letter to show a sound a 
semitone higher, and inverting it to show a quarter of a tone higher. 
Each letter then was used in its direct, in its inverted (or to use a more 
convenient term, couched), and in its reversed positions. The complete 
system of notation thus produced is shown in Fig. 2, in which the 
asterisks above the modern notes indicate that their sound is a 
quarter of a tone higher than represented. I have added the vocal 
notation for reference later on. 

Certain letters cannot be used in their couched or reversed positions : 
thus, H does not alter by being reversed ; N becomes Z and Z becomes 
N on being'couched. Such letters are, therefore, modified for the quarter 
and half tones. Each triad represents fundamentally an enharmonic 
pycnum,* and the complete series of pycna (Fig. 2) is called by 
Aristoxenus a “ katapyonGsis.” 

The three lowest signs are a later addition.t The middle sign of 
the lowest triad can only be theoretical, since no pycnum occurs below 
the second triad. Aristides (p. 27) gives two other signs, representing 
two semitones below the first note of Fig. 2, but these signs do not occur 
in Alypius, our chief authority, and they do not affect the general 
principles. 

Since the signs above the second space of the treble clef are merely 
repetitions of the corresponding signs an octave below, it would seem that 


Ambros, ‘“ Geschichte,” vol. ii., p. 46) adopted the idea suggested by Boethius, 
and applied the first seven letters of the Roman alphabet to the first seven notes 
of the Greek greater perfect system, repeating them for the second octave; that, 
with the introduction of the organ into the church, its pipes being tuned to 
produce the intervals of the Greek system (see Pretorius, Syntagma, tom. ii., 
part iii., chap. iii.), its keys were named after Gregory’s (?) letters; that the church 
musicians, disliking the tritone F, B, reintroduced the Greek trite-synnemenon BZ 
(or perhaps retained it), calling it B rotwndwm, and calling the paramese B 
quadratum, of which there is a reminiscence in the German use of B and H at the 
present day for B? and BY respectively, and in the signs ? and b; that, as the 
semitones between the natural notes of the Greek and Gregorian system came 
gradually into use, musicians obtained more freedom of modulation, until, by the 
reintroduction of equal temperament, it became again possible to use any one of 
the thirteen sounds of the octave as a keynote, as was the case in the time of 
Aristoxenus. 


*Pycnon or pycnum means the three lowest sounds of an enharmonic or 
chromatic tetrachord. 


t Compare Fig. 1. 
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these notes may have been added to the scale after the invention of the 
notation. * 

Each triad in Fig. 2 represents the compass of a semitone; and as 
each semitone is divided by the couched sign, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that the notation was invented primarily for the 
enharmonic, and not the chromatic genus. 

The signs representing our BY OC, Ef F, are called “ homotones,” 
that is, they represent sounds of the same pitch. But when the 
standard chromatic scale came into use, the couched and reversed signs of 
each triad were used as homotones. Thus, the couched sign represent- 
ing G* became in the chromatic genus equivalent to the reversed sign 
representing Gf. This is clear from Gaudentius (pp. 23, 24), where he 
describes pairs of couched and reversed signs as homotones.t Hence 
semitones could be represented either by direct and reversed, or direct and 
couched, signs. The semitonic succession of proslambanomenoi gives the 
first form, while both forms occur in the scales themselves.t 

If we extract from the tables of Alypius, or from the katapycnosis, 
Fig. 2, the signs for the fifveen§ proslambanomenoi, Fig. 3, we get a 


* Every scale higher than the Dorian B) requires one or more of the 
accented signs. Westphal and Bellermann considered that the whole of the 
instrumental notation was created at one time. Gevaert discusses this view in 
“‘ La Musique de ]’Antiquité,” vol. i., p. 424. 


+ It may be as well to remind my readers that Aristoxenus describes three 
varieties of chromatic tetrachord :— 

The chroma malakon, proceeding by 4, }, 1§ tone. 

The chroma hemiolion, proceeding by #, #, 1} tone. 

The standard chromatic, or chroma toniaion, 4, 4, 14 tone. 

The last can be exactly represented on a modern pianoforte, but the 
Greek notation of all these varieties was, as we shall see later, the same 
as that for the enharmonic genus. The standard diatonic tetrachord of }4, 
1, 1 tone was also submitted to several varieties of tuning, and there could 
be a mixture of genus. These strange intervals are entirely foreign to modern 
music, because they cannot be used in harmony; but they undoubtedly formed 
an important means of expression in the classical epoch of Greek music, as 
some of them do to this day in Indian music. May it not be that Greek 
musicians, seeking new outlets to express their emotions, found them in fresh 
developments of the scale, to which their hearers gradually became accustomed, 
just as modern musicians make use of new harmonic combinations which would 
have shocked their predecessors, but which audiences gradually learn to like ? 


t The reasons for the occurence of both forms in the scales, which are merely 
transpositions of the same intervals, will be explained in due course. It was, 
until recently, looked upon as an anomaly, but there are no real anomalies in 
Alypius. His tables are absolutely consistent with one another, and the Greek 
notation is one of the most perfect constructions that has ever been devised by 
human ingenuity, That it was not intended to represent all the differences of 
tuning is shown in several places by Aristoxenus. 


§ To the thirteen keys of Aristoxenus two more were added by later musicians 
of his school. 
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regular succession of direct and reversed signs, except where the natural 
semitones B C, E F, occur. Here the signs representing BZ and Ef 
give place to their homotones, representing C and F.* Another 
exception is of course in the lowest pair of signs, which do not belong to 
the alphabet in Fig. 1. 

Each of the signs in Fig. 3 forms what we should call the tonic of 
a key; and the scale of each key is the modern minor scale in its 
descending form, with certain modifications to produce the enharmonic 
and chromatic genera. The Hypodorian key will therefore be represented 
in all its genera by the signature of four flats, F minor; the Hypoiastian 
by three sharps, F{ minor; the Hypophrygian by two flats, G minor, 
and so on throughout. 

Aristoxenus (p. 39) mentions six keys as in use before his time: 
these are all the keys which in modern notation are represented by flat 
signatures. Taking them according to the number of flats in their 
signatures (see Fig. 3), they are Lydian, one flat; Hypophrygian, 
two flats; Phrygian, three flats; Hypodorian, four flats; Dorian, 
five flats; Mixolydian or Hyperdorian, six flats. To these must 
be added a seventh, Hypolydian, without flats or sharps.t To 
these seven keys Aristoxenus added those which in modern nota- 
tion are represented by sharp signatures. He did not, however, 
give them the names they afterwards obtained as in Fig. 3, 
but, referring them to the original seven keys, he named them as 
follows t :—Low-hypophrygian, keynote F$; Low-hypolydian, G¢; 
Low-Phrygian, BY; Low-Lydian, Cf; High-Mixolydian, Ey. The 
thirteen keys were completed by the Hyperphrygian, Fy, which is 
merely a repetition of the Hypodorian at an octave higher. § 


*The order of the keys is given by Pseudo-Euclid, pp. 19, 20; Bacchius 
Senior, pp. 12,13; Aristides, p. 23. Pseudo-Euclid says that the iiighest is the 
Hypodorian, but this is evidently a mistake of the copyist. A hypo key could not 
be the highest. See Meibom, Note, p. 63. The prefixes “ hypo” and “hyper ” 
refer invariably to scales at a distance of a fourth below and a fourth above the 
principal keys. The words lower and higher Phrygian, lower and _ higher 
Hypolydian, &c., were given by Aristoxenus to keys a semitone apart. See 
Aristides, p. 23. I shall refer to this matter later. 


+ The distances of these keys from one another are given by Bacchius Senior, 
(Meibom), pp. 12, 18, thus: ‘ Which of these seven keys is the highest? The 
Mixolydian. Which follows? The Lydian. By how much lower? By a 
semitone. Which is lower than the Lydian? The Phrygian. By how much ? 
By a tone,” &e. 


} Aristides Quintilianus, p. 23. Pseudo-Euclid, p. 19. 


§ ‘“‘ The experiments on transposition which formed the basis of these scales 
showed that the octave might be considered as composed approximately of twelve 
semitones. Even Aristoxenus knew that by taking a series of twelve Fifths we 
reached a tone that was at least very near to a higher octave of the initial tone. 
Thus in the series F—C—G,—D,—A—E—B,—F3—C¢#—G#—D#—Af—E?z he 
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I shall now show the principles on which the notation is used in the 
various keys, taking the Dorian as an example, this not only being the 
key which appears to have been considered of chief importance, but also 
containing one of the supposed “ anomalies ”’ in its notation. 

In Fig. 4 I have shown the fixed sounds of each tetrachord by 
semibreves, the moveable sounds by crotchets without stems. I explained 
the nature of the moveable notes in my former article: upon their 
various tunings depends the genus ;* and since the signs for the fixed 
sounds are, as would be expected, the same in every genus, we shal! 
be chiefly concerned with those for the moveable sounds. In discussing 
these it will be convenient to refer to them under their Greek names, 
viz., “ parhypate,” signifying the lower moveable sound in any tetra- 
chord, and “ lichanos,” signifying the upper of the two. t 

Throughout all the varieties of genus and tuning the Greeks never 
admitted more than eight sounds (seven intervals) in the octave in any 
one key, + and one system. Of these eight sounds, four were fixed and 
four were moveable. In the enharmonic genus, the pycnum of each 
tetrachord was only a semitone in extent (/.c., two successive quarter- 
tones), and since the next sound above was fied at an interval of a 
fourth from the lowest sound of the tetrachord, the uppermost interval 
of each tetrachord was necessarily a major third. Thus, the enharmonic 
tetrachord is invariably described as proceeding by diesis diesis (quarter- 
tones) ditone ; and the ditone is indivisible without a change of genus. § 


identified E# with F, and by thus closing the series he obtained a circle of fifths. 
Mathematicians denied the fact, and with reason, because if the fifths are taken 
perfectly true, EZ is a little sharper than F. For practical purposes, however, 
the error was quite insensible, and might be justly neglected in homophonic music 
in particular.”—Helmholtz, op. cit., p. 416. Plato, wishing to return to the ancient 
simplicity in which only a few keys were employed, objects in his ‘‘ Republic” to 
the “ panharmonic " instruments, such as the trigon and flute, on which all the 
‘** harmonies” could be played. Flutes containing the complete series of twelve 
semitones in the octave were found at Pompeii in 1876, and have been reproduced 
by M. Victor Mahillon. 

* Aristoxenus, p. 22: ‘ It is clear that the raising and lowering of the sounds 
which are wont to be moved is the cause of difference of genus.” See also same 
writer, p. 35. 

+ Parhypate and lichanos are only properly used of the moveable notes in the 
lowest and middle tetrachords ; but since the corresponding sounds in the other 
three tetrachords come under exactly the same laws, though called by different 
names, I shall refer to them as parhypate and lichanos, in order to avoid 
multiplying technical terms. 

{ The whole system of notation, as we see, contained twenty-one signs, but 
there was a far larger number of possible varieties of pitch in the compass of an 
octave. Thus, the lichanos alone, since it had six possible positions within the 
space of a tone (vide infra, p. 8), would have thirty-six possible positions in an 
octave. Aristoxenus, p. 26, says the number of possible lichanoi is infinite. 

§ In the enharmonic and chromatic (genus) two tones cannot follow one 
another. Aristoxenus, pp. 64, 65. 
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The chromatic genus is throughout noted in exactly the same way 
as the enharmonic; and in the diatonic genus only the sign for the 
lichanos in each tetrachord is changed, all the other signs remaining 
the same as in the other genera. 

In each tetrachord the parhypate could vary in its tuning within 
the compass of a quarter of a tone.* That is to say, in its flattest 
position, as the enharmonic parhypate, it would be a quarter of a tone 
above the fixed note next below it; while in its sharpest position, as the 
parhypate of the chroma toniaion, or of the diatonic genus, it would be 
a semitone above its fixed note, and in the latter case its couched sign 
would have to be understood as representing a sound of the same 
pitch as the reversed sign when used for the enharmonic genus. (See 
page 5.) 

For the chroma malakon and chroma hemiolion the parhypate would 
theoretically be tuned somewhere between the quarter and half tone ; 
but practically the difference is so slight that Aristoxenus says there 
are only two positions of this note, one common to the diatonic and 
chromatic genus, the other proper to the enharmonic.t 

The lichanos, on the other hand, could vary in its tuning 
through the space of a whole tone, viz., from the enharmonic lichanos, 
a semitone above the fixed sound, to the normal diatonic lichanos, 
at the distance of a tone and a half. Therefore, says Aristoxenus 
(p. 26), there is no position in the practicable range of sound which 
cannot represent a lichanos. He gives on p. 24 six different intervals 
between the lowest fixed sound of a tetrachord and its lichanos—1, for 
the enharmonic genus; 3, for the chromatic; and 2, for the diatonic ; 
and as these six intervals were applicable to every tetrachord, in every 
key,t it is evident that any given sound which can be used in music 
must coincide with some one or other of the various lichanoi. It will 


* Aristoxenus, pp. 26, 47, 52. 


+ See Aristoxenus, p. 26. It is evident that he (and probably most others 
who were concerned with the art of music) had little sympathy with the hair- 
splitting differences introduced by mathematicians. Compare also the following 
verses from Guido’s Micrologus (eleventh century A.D.) :— 

Musicorum et cantorwm magna est distantia ; 

Isti dicunt, illi sciwnt, que componit musica ; 

Nam qui facit, quod non sapit, diffinitur bestia. 
Musicus, according to Boethius, is a person who is occupied with the mathematical 
proportions of musical intervals. Neither a performer nor a composer is allowed 
the title of Musicus, since they sing and compose their songs by natural instinct, 
and not by mathematical science! See Boethius, lib. i., cap. 33. 


t Aristoxenus, p. 22, takes the single tetrachord from Mese to Hypate - 
eo 





as an example to all. See Meibom, Nota, p. 91, v. 6. 
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be seen, then, that while the katapycnosis normally represents the 
enharmonic genus, no attempt is made to represent the differences 
between this and the various chromatic tunings.* 

Alypius, Aristides (p. 28), and Bacchius Senior (p. 28) give a line 
through the signs representing the chromatic lichanoi in the Lydian 
key,t but it is omitted in all the other keys, which are given by 
Alypius,¢ and he does not give it in the highest Lydian chromatic 
lichanos (called paranete hyperbolaion). 

The notation of the diatonic genus requires particuiar observation, 
since it presents a supposed anomaly, which I shall endeavour to show 
is not a real one, but probably arises from considerations of practical 
convenience. 

The supposed anomaly is in the use of the couched or quartertone 
sign for the diatonic parhypates, instead of the reversed or semitone sign. 
This can be explained on three possible hypotheses. First, Westphal 
considers that the notation arose at a time when one of the forms of 
diatonic scale, in which the lowest interval was less than a semitone, was 
most in favour among musicians.§ Second, if Aristides is right in 
attributing to Pythagoras the invention of the notation,|| it is natural 
that the latter should have expressed his dimma by a sign representing 
an interval less than a semitone. The third, and in my opinion most 
probable, hypothesis is that the notation of the diatonic genus was 
devised in such a manner as to cause the least possible confusion to the 


performer on the lyre. The enharmonic parhypate and lichanos of 
every tetrachord which begins on one of the letters of the original 
alphabet, Fig. 1, are necessarily noted respectively by couched and 
reversed signs. The diatonic parhypate was only a quarter of a tone 


* Aristoxenus brings a strong indictment on this ground against those who lay 
too much stress on the study of the notation. Thus p. 39: ‘‘ He who uses notes 
to show the intervals, does not use particular notes to show the differences which 
the intervals contain.” P.40: “The notes do not show differences of genus” 
(z.e., the notation of the parhypates is the same in all three genera, that of the 
lichanoi the same in the enharmonic and chromatic). 


t The Lydian notation seems to have been the one chiefly in use during the 
first two or three centuries of our era, and it is not impossible that the line 
through its chromatic lichanoi may have been a late innovation. Westphal and 
Gevaert, however, consider that Alypius owght to have given the line through all 
the chromatic lichanoi. If they are right on this point, the latter portion of the 
““Hymn to Apollo” found at Delphi, since its lichanoi do not contain this line, 
must be in the enharmonic genus, and it has thus been translated by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitwng, June 15th, 1894. Alypius’ tables are, 
however, so carefully compiled in every respect that it is difficult to believe that 
he would have omitted so important a feature if it ought to have been there. 


t Bacchius Senior makes use of the Lydian notation alone. 
§ “Die Musik des Gr. Alterthums,” 1883, p. 43. 
|| Aristides, p. 28. 
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above the enharmonic; but the diatonic lichanos was at so great a 
distance from the enharmonic lichanos that its sound came into the 
region of the next triad above. Now, by adhering to the couched sign 
for the parhypate in each genus, the performer, in changing from the 
enharmonic or chromatic to the diatonic (either by re-tuning or using a 
second instrument already tuned), found ¢/ree strings in each tetrachord 
noted in the same way as before, and only one string, the lichanos, 
whose tuning was largely altered, received a new sign.* The conveni- 
ence of this arrangement will at once strike practical musicians, and my 
suggestion is the result of experiments, carried out on a number of 
small stringed instruments, tuned in the various ways mentioned by 
Aristoxenus.t 

I must now point out another apparent anomaly, which has 
puzzled many, but which is easily explained. It will be observed that 
the pyena of the first four tetrachords in Fig. 4 a and 8 are triads, 
taken from the katapycnosis, Fig. 2. These are easily understood. 
But in the fifth, the conjunct tetrachord, the pycnum is not a triad. 
The lowest fixed sound of this tetrachord is noted by a reversed sign ; 
and if we refer to the katapycnosis we shall see that there is no sign 
representing a quartertone between any reversed sign and the direct 
sign next above it. Hence the musician was obliged to take the next 
direct sign for his parhypate whenever a tetrachord began on a reversed 


sign. At any rate, then, he might take the couched sign above this for 
his lichanos. But if we look through the whole of Alypius’ tables we 
shall find that the couched sign is never used for any note but a parhypate ; 
moreover, no enharmonic (or chromatic) lichanos is noted by any but a 
reversed sign. It would puzzle a lyre player if he had sometimes to 


* The words parhypate, lichanos, &c., are in reality the names of the different 
strings of the lyre. The instrumental notation of the Greeks was certainly devised 
on the same principle as the ‘‘ Tablatures ” of three centuries ago, viz., the strings 
were indicated rather than the actual sound. There are plenty of modern 
applications of this principle. Thus, all the transposing instruments of the 
orchestra give the sounds at a different pitch from that at which they are noted; 
and again, string instrument players are sometimes required to tune particular 
strings above or below their normal pitch, in which case the composer usually 
writes the notes as they are to be played by the fingers, and not as they will 
actually sound. Examples are to be found in some of De Beriot’s “ Airs Variés” 
for violin, and some of Paganini’s music. 


+ In Aristoxenus, p. 47, the question is raised whether it would not be better 
to give different names to the sounds which are tuned differently in the various 
genera and chroai, and it is shown that this would lead to great confusion, in 
addition to completely altering the traditional principles, 


| It seems only reasonable to conclude that the Greek notation, like our own, 
was not devised with a view to minute mathematical precision, but for every-day 
use in the theatre, the games, the temples, &c., and that the exigencies of the 
performer would be the first consideration. 
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treat the couched sign as a parhypate, at others as a lichanos; whereas 
it would simplify his work immensely if he could always depend on at 
least one of the moveable sounds being represented invariably by the 
same kind of sign. Hence, a rule arises that every pycnum in every 
scale which begins with one of the direct letters of Fig. 1 is noted by 
a single letter direct, couched, direct, and every pycnum which begins 
with a reversed letter is noted by two letters, one reversed, the other 
direct and reversed; and it follows that every pyecnum which begins on 
a sound corresponding to a white digital of the piano is noted by a triad, 
and every pycnum which begins on a black digital is noted by reversed 
direct reversed signs.* By observing this rule it is possible to construct 
any scale from the table of proslambanomenoi, Fig. 3, together with the 
katapycnosis, Fig. 2; and as the whole of the vocal notation is given in 
Fig. 2, the reader has, with these two tables at his command, the means 
of translating any Greek composition he may require, on giving the 
time necessary to working out the scales. 

I must now speak of the important subject of modulation between the 
keys.t In Ellis’ translation of Helmholtz’s “Sensations of Tone” (App. 
19, p. 787) there is an account of some exhaustive experiments carried 
out by MM. Cornu and Mercadier in 1868, &c., on the intervals used by 
violinists. On p. 788 it is stated, as the first conclusion of MM. Cornu 
and Mercadier, that “‘'The intervals employed in melodies which have no 
modulations agree with those of the Pythagorean scale.” From this it 


would appear that the Pythagorean scale was eminently suitable for an 
early stage of Greek art, in which only a few keys would be used, and 
also for a late stage, in which apparently no modulation occurred (i.e., 
under the Roman Empire); and, again, for the early Christian music. 
But it undoubtedly would not do for the free modulations mentioned 


* Gevaert, noticing the difference in the notation of pycna beginning on white 
and black digitals respectively, and overlooking the fact that there is no sign for 
a quartertone between the upper sign of one triad and the lowest sign of the next 
above, observes (p. 405) that the black-note pycna are the only true chromatic 
pycna, those beginning on the white notes being true enharmonic pycna. But 
Alypius gives tables of a complete series of fifteen enharmonic and fifteen chromatic 
scales, and takes no notice of the two forms of notation. This is entirely in 
accordance with Aristoxenus’ remark that the notation does not show differences 
of genus. Gevaert’s contention that the second form of pycnon is probably due 
to the prevalence of the chromatic genus at the time of the addition of the keys 
with sharp signatures (in which this form of pycnon chiefly occurs) is open to the 
serious objection that it is found in the conjunct tetrachord of the Dorian scale, 
which is undoubtedly one of the oldest keys, and the conjunct system appears to 
be older than the disjunct. 


t+ Modulation is often referred to by Greek writers under the name of Meta- 
bolé : e.g., Aristoxenus (p. 8), Pseudo-Euclid (pp. 20, 21), &c. It probably reached 
its height about the time of Aristoxenus. The three hymns of later Koman 
times show no traces of variety of key; and it is probable that it only existed in 
theory at that period. 
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by Greek writers of the Aristoxenian school,” that is to say, for the 
music of the classical period. I have already remarked that the Greek 
notation was better adapted to equal temperament than our own. In 
Fig. 5 I have endeavoured to show by a diagram the interconnection 
of keys. I have limited myself to the conjunct system only for this 
purpose, and the enharmonic-chromatic notation; but the principle is 
equally applicable to the disjunct system and to the diatonic genus. 
The lowest portion of the diagram represents the modern keyboard. 
On the white keys are written the Greek notes in Fig. 1. The horizontal 
row of letters immediately above the keyboard gives the Greek signs for 
the respective white and black digitals. It will be seen that with the 
exception of the digitals C and F the sound represented by each digital 
has only one sign in Greek, whereas with us each digital has two names 
(F¥ Gb, BE O, &c.). 

Above the first series is a series of couched signs, which cannot 
be represented on the keyboard. It will be observed that the couched 
signs only occur between a white digital and the semitone next 
above it (whether that semitone is a white or black digital), never 
between a dlack digital and the next above it. 

Above this series all the fifteen Greek keys are arranged in order 
of semitones. t 

The various pycna can easily be compared. The highest and 
lowest signs of each scale represent fixed sounds, and the lowest sign of 
each pyenum represents likewise a fixed sound. The second and the 
third signs of each pyenum are moveable sounds, and therefore can 
represent no definite pitch until the genus and tuning to be used have 
been decided. Thus, a pycnum consisting of the same sign in three 
positions will represent two quartertones in the enharmonic genus, and its 
two moveable sounds will be sharpened to represent two semitones in the 
chromatic genus. Again, a pycnum consisting of two signs, reversed 
direct and reversed, will represent two semitones in the chromatic genus, 
and its two moveable sounds will be flattened to represent two quarter- 
tones in the enharmonic genus. 

The diagram shows at a glance the connection between the two 
written forms of pycnum and the black or white digitals which form 
their respective starting-points. 

If we draw an imaginary vertical line from the conjunct tetrachord 
of the Hypodorian scale, we shall find that its notation agrees with that 
of the middle tetrachord of the Dorian and the lowest tetrachord of the 
Hyperdorian scales. In other words, a natural modulation can be made 


* See, for example, Pseudo-Euclid, pp. 20,21. MM. de Jan and Ruelle identify 
this author with Cleonides, and the latter considers him to have been contempo- 
rary with Plutarch. See Ruelle’s “Introduction harmonique de Cléonide.” 
Paris, 1884. 

+ J.e., in their conjunct form only, as explained above. 
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by means of a common tetrachord from F minor to its subdominant BD 
minor, and from B> minor to its subdominant ED minor. Again, if 
we draw a vertical line from the conjunct tetrachord of the Hypoiastian 
key, we find that it agrees with the middle tetrachord of the Iastian, 
and the lowest tetrachord of the Hyperiastian—that is, it can be a means 
of modulation from F¢ to B, and from B to E. The conjunct 
tetrachord, therefore, forins the natural means of modulation from any 
given key toa key with one flat more, or one sharp less. The same 
connection is found between the middle tetrachord, which is also con- 
junct, and the /owest tetrachord of the key a fourth above. It would 
take too much space to give a similar diagram showing the modulating 
powers of the disjunct tetrachord ; suffice it to say that this tetrachord 
forms a natural means of modulating to a key with one flat less, or one 
sharp more—in modern language, to the dominant. These were by no 
means the only modulations allowed, since Pseudo-Euclid speaks of 
others which are more or less melodious according to their degree of 
connection, or, as we should say, according to whether the key 
modulated to is near or distant. In the diatonic genus the key-con- 
nections are exactly the same. 

The modern major scale from tonic to tonic is a disjunct system, 
and from dominant to dominant a conjunct system ; while its intervals 
are exactly the inversion of those of the Greek scale.* The Greek 
started at the top, and sang or played downwards ft in tones until the 
awkward interval of the tritone forced him to sing a semitone. The 
mediseval minstrel seems to have begun on a low note, and sung upwards in 
tones till compelled by the same discordant interval to sing a semitone. 
The key-connections are the same in the modern as in the Greek system, 
viz., the disjunct tetrachord forms the connection between a given key 
and its dominant, the conjunct tetrachord between a given key and its 
subdominant. 

Fig. 6. © major. 
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*That is to say, in the major tetrachord the semitone is at the top, in the 
Greek it is at the bottom. 


+ It will have been noticed that the alphabetical order shows a descending 
series of sounds, not ascending, as with us, 
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Our minor scale is a conjunct system, whose octave is completed 
below by the Greek proslambanomenos, and a disjunct system from 
dominant to dominant. It shows the same modulatory features as 
the major. 


Fig. 7. A minor, 
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The Greek changed his genus by altering the parhypate and 
lichanos in each tetrachord, and this did not produce change of key. 

We change our mode without changing our key by the same means. 
Thus, to pass from C major to C minor, we flatten the two interior 
sounds of the tetrachord g a b c, add a similar tetrachord below this 
(d e? f g) and proslambanomenos ec. 


Conjunct, Disjunct. 
poe Lana ——_. 
Major c d e f ga be 
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E Conjunct. Disjunct. 


To pass from the minor to the major we reverse the process, the 
interior notes of both the minor tetrachords being the Greek parhypate 
and lichanos.* 

The connection between the minor and its redative major has to do 
with harmony, and therefore has no place in this discussion. 

The raising of the leading note in the modern minor scale is also 
due to the requirements of harmony ; hence the necessary sharp or 
natural, being foreign to the fundamental form of the scale as derived 
through the early Christian church from the Greeks, is always shown 
by an accidental. 


Tue Vocat Noration. 


It is evident that this was invented considerably later than that 
for instruments. Its inventor appears to have observed that the 


* Ido not mean to imply that the major scale was originally derived from 
the minor by this process, but merely to point out an interesting coincidence. 
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principal note of the immutable system, viz., Mese, or middle, was 
marked in the instrumental notation by the letter C.* 

He proceeded to arrange the Attic alphabet in its proper order in 
groups of three letters, A B I’, A E Z, &e., over the triads of the 
instrumental notation, starting from a high tone and proceeding 
downwards in such a manner that the Mese should be shown by the 
same letter C in both notations (vide Fig. 2). It will be observed that 
this is the only place at which the two notations coincide as to their 
letters. 

The first alphabet, thus arranged, gave the vocal katapycnosis 
from— 


The first two pyena above F $ are marked by the last six letters of 
the alphabet, inverted. This brings us as far as AY, above which the 
letters of the first alphabet are repeated, with accents to show that the 
sounds are an octave higher, as in the instrumental notation. The 
Alpha of this second alphabet gives F ¥, and the G above this is shown 
by Omega, which completes the scale upwards. 

Below the original alphabet a new alphabet begins, whose letters 
are all mutilated or inverted, or both (see Fig. 2). This alphabet is 
continued as far as required, Aristides (p. 27) continuing it to Omega. 
The vocal signs are subject to exactly the same laws as to homotones, 
moveable and fixed sounds, &c., as their corresponding instrumental 
signs. 

The mysteries of the Greek notation have been gradually unravelled 
by the successive labours of Continental scholars during the last half 
century. The system is generally considered as very complicated. It 
only appears so to us, to whom it is strange. In reality our own nota- 
tion is in many respects far more complex, though from familiarity it 
seems perfectly logical and simple. It has, moreover, the advantage, 
which that of the Greeks had not, of giving the musician a pictorial 
representation of the rise and fall of the melody, and the simultaneous 
exposition of pitch, time-measurement, and accent by the same set of 
signs. 

The Greek notation fell entirely out of use in the early church, and 
its place was afterwards taken by the neumes, which certainly gave a 
pictorial representation of the rise and fall of the sounds, but only 
indefinitely. Musicians, feeling this deficiency, returned, after many 
experiments, to the principle of naming the sounds by alphabetical 
letters, substituting the Roman for the Greek, and the letter notation 
has been retained to this day, alongside that of the staff, which grew 


* An old form of Sigma, 
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directly out of the neumes. Thus our system of musical notation may be 
said to be derived on the one hand from the neumes, and on the other 
indirectly from that of the Greeks. Even the syllables “do re mi,” 
&e., find their prototype in the “to tu te to” of the singing exercises 
given by the Greek “ Anonymus” of the time of the Roman Empire. 
The importance of the study of Greek music lies in the insight it gives 
us into the early beginnings of our art of music and the evolution of 
the European scale. 


C. F. Aspy WILuraMs. 





THE PRESENT PHASE OF MUSICAL 
THOUGHT. 


OME ten years ago I wrote in Dr. Hiles’ Musical Review an article 
upon the Future of the Symphony, in which I deduced from the 
evidence afforded by a general survey of modern symphonic works much 
the same conclusion to which Mr. Anderton arrives in his article on 
“The Next Phase of Musical Thought.” It appeared to me, as it 
appears to him, that the natural tendency was towards greater unity of 
idea; that the first movement of Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto 
marked a new era in composition, and that Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll was 
the model which future composers would find themselves forced to take. 
But ten years have elapsed since I drew this conclusion, and more than 
twice ten since Wagner’s exquisite poem was penned, yet in the swift 
stream of modern artistic progress nothing comes to the surface to bear 
out our conclusions, and as we listen to the unceasing murmur of the 
flood a sense of weariness and disappointment comes over us at being 
unable to detect a note of change. 

Mr. Anderton has, by the by, omitted to speak of one composer 
whose efforts in the direction of musical unity were earnest, laborious, 
and—it must be said—futile above those of all other men. Franz Liszt, 
in every one of his numerous works, proceeded upon the too conscious and 
mechanical principle of “ transformation,” but having little real fertility 
of invention his compositions resemble—as I have said elsewhere—clever 
mosaics rather than organic growth. Saint-Saéns and others when they 
have imitated Liszt’s procedure have laid themselves open to the same 
stricture. In fact, the “metamorphosis of themes,” regarded as a con- 
structive principle, does not seem to advance matters. Where, as in 
Schumann and Wagner, a subject generates other subjects having a 
family resemblance to it the effect is natural and wholesome, but Liszt’s 
anagrammatic method has never compelled either admiration or 
sympathy to any extent. 

Since, then, during the last twenty years no advance has been made 
along the way which logical induction points out as the true path of pro- 
gress, it behoves us to look around and scan very narrowly the operations 
of living composers, that we may discover their true position with regard 
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to Beethoven, Schumann, and Wagner, the three great forces which have 
influenced the world of modern musical thought. Obvious considera- 
tions render it necessary to ignore English composers for the moment 
and to concentrate our attention chiefly upon German, Hungarian, and 
Scandinavian writers. And before we examine the work of individuals 
let us put clearly before us the characteristics of the music left to us by 
the three great lights above alluded to. 

A great composer is he who uses his resources, whatever they may 
be, to the best advantage. This is what strikes us in every bar which 
Beethoven ever wrote. Take his harmony: he invented few novel 
progressions, but if he wrote a few bars in four-part harmony he always 
remembered that for good effect the next few bars ought to be in broken 
harmony or in two parts or in unison. Look where you will, you find him 
employing these four resources in frequent alternation. The same with 
rhythm and accent ; the occasions are rare when a monotonous figure or 
a set sequence of accents in melody is allowed to reign for long without 
some strikingly different phrase interrupting or going against it. It is 
very remarkable when we reflect that nearly all the movements in the 
nine symphonies are in short and rapid time, rendering a too regular 
recurrence of accents and cadences extremely difficult to avoid, that this 
was just the strongest point in Beethoven’s music—as it was the weakest 
in Schumann’s. In dynamic differences, too, Beethoven employed every 
resource to the fullest and with the same intense feeling for contrast. 
How magnificently is the boisterous Finale of the C minor symphony 
relieved by the reappearance of the mysterious Scherzo! How im- 
pressive is that savage outburst in the midst of the tender Adagio to 
No. 4, and how exquisite the soft passage for violins which follows! 
Alas! in all the music which has been written since we find nothing 
which attempts to make such an assault on our feelings as these and 
many similar passages of Beethoven’s. 

Turning to Schumann and Wagner, we find that the inheritance we 
derive from them is one of harmony only, These two composers, so 
different in aims, methods, and technique, possess this one feature in 
common: their music is built upon a scaffolding of solid harmony, and 
the greater part of their ingenuity has been expended in the construc- 
tion of this scaffolding. ‘ Write down the harmonic scheme of a 
Beethoven movement, and it would be impossible to recognize the piece 
which it underlies; do the same with any piece by Schumann, and you 
would hardly change it—in fact, you would find that the phrases of 
melody, the figures of accompaniment, and the marks of expression were 
all mere accessories. Clearly, then, Schumann marks a decadence in 
art. One resource—that of syncopation—he uses so frequently and 
ingeniously as to almost blind us to his lack of real variety in rhythm, 
but in all other respects his technique is sadly faulty. Does he write 
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for the piano, he keeps always in the middle, losing the strong colour 
afforded by the extreme octaves. Does he write for the orchestra, he 
puts the wood-wind perpetually in unison with the strings, forfeiting 
the principal charm of orchestral colouring. Wagner has, of course, 
none of these faults, but his harmony is so profuse and extravagant—I 
use the word not in the sense of owtrageous—as to produce a kind of 
mental intoxication in whomsoever studies his methods. Now, it is an 
unfortunate thing that all contemporary composers without exception 
have selected just these weak points in the great masters for imitation. 
Beethoven’s perpetual contrasts, Schumann’s poetic melody, Wagner’s 
marvellous counterpoint—all these are rarely copied, however distantly. 
But harmony, harmony and always four-part harmony —this is modern 
music. Every day sees rhythmical variety less sought for and passages 
get feebler and cheaper. How dare we talk about refining and im- 
proving the symphony form when our technique daily grows weaker and 
weaker? ‘To put the matter clearly before the reader, every work of 
Beethoven employs the following long list of musicianly resources, to 
which it owes its strength :— 


. Accents not long-short, long-short all through, but of every kind 
known to prosody. 

. Notes of very varied lengths consequently found in juxtaposition. 

. Rhythmic figures not of one or two crotchets in length repeated 


scores of times, but of very varied extent and frequently 
interrupted and modified. 


. Phrases not all of two bars, but of from one to five. 


. Sentences not all of eight or sixteen bars, but of great variety 
and sometimes of indefinite length. 

. Harmony in from one to five or more parts in alternation, 
sometimes diatonic, sometimes chromatic, and not changing 
regularly at every bar or half-bar. 


. Crescendos and diminuendos of very varied lengths, often 
culminating in a piano or forte, the reverse of what was 
expected. 


. Sforzandos on unexpected places, and consequent cross-accents, 


. All effects of light and shade inherent in the music, not thought 
out afterwards, 


I say that Beethoven’s power consists in his constant employment 
of all of these resources, and my indictment against the composers of 
to-day is that they weakly neglect most of them. Will you take half 
a dozen of Brahms’ best works and reckon him up by this list? I 
assure you he will not come out very well from the ordeal. Will you 
try Grieg? You will find that he does not employ a single one. 
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Dvorak will come best off, but he has lately taken to weaken his com- 
positions terribly by the use of dance forms and short complete 
sentences, like Schumann. 

No; until we have got a man who can and will employ all the 
musical resources of Beethoven with more than Beethoven’s freedom— 
Wagner was and Dvorak might have been such a man—there seems 
little use in considering the future of our art. It is clear to me that not 
only has no advance been made of late years, but that while the resources 
of harmony have extended, all other features have seriously weakened— 
rhythm, melody, passage-writing, figures of accompaniment, even the 
art of orchestration—in Germany at least. As an imitation of Wagner’s 
style Hansel und Gretel is a most charming work, but it contains nothing 
but what Wagner did thirty years ago and much better. As thoughtful, 
earnest music Brahms’ fantasias and intermezzos are interesting to the 
musician, but the method of writing contains all the faults and few of 
the beauties of Schumann. There is no perceptible advance anywhere 
but in harmony, and there is a constantly weakening feeling for contrast 
in every successive work. And the reason is that all modern composers, 
especially German, look up to Schumann and Brahms as their gods—the 
two men with the most faulty technique to be found among the great 
musicians. 

The moral of all this, to my mind, is that if we must send our 
young students abroad to be “ finished ” we should do well to select some 
other country than that which is producing a Richard Strauss, a Max 
Schilling, and a Paul Umlauft. Send them to France, where they will 
learn how to write melody and accompaniment ; send them to Hungary, 
where they may learn what rhythm means; but rather than that they 
should go to Germany I would have them remain in England, where no 
one will care if they do not write at all. 


F. Corper. 





DIE VERKAUFTE BRAUT. 


KomiscHE OPER IN 3 AKTEN. 
Von K. Sasina. 

Musik von Frreprich SMETANA. 

(Berlin: Ep. Bort & G. Bock.) 


HE rapid spread throughout Europe of Smetana’s fame is one of 
the most notable things in the history of contemporary music. 
That an artist of such calibre, a friend of Liszt and other well-known 
men, should have had a successful career in Prague, in the full light of 
day, producing operas there, one of which was selected as representative 
of Czech music for the opening of the National Theatre in Prague, in 
June, 1881, and another (the work at present under review) attained its 
hundredth performance in 1882—a composer, too, in whose honour a 
great féte of all the Bohemian Musical Societies was held in March, 
1884—that such a man should have so lived, while of his very existence 
the outside world was in almost total ignorance, is remarkable enough ; 
but the sudden rise of his wider popularity is, perhaps, an even more 
inexplicable instance of the fickle goddess’s caprices. No opera of his 
has yet been produced in London, but the coming season ought 
certainly to witness a performance of Die Verkaufte Braut, whose 
simple naturalness and charm would certainly win for it the popular 
favour. 

A sketch of Smetana’s career has already appeared in the pages of 
this Review,* and to it we will refer our readers for further particulars 
of a life, the sad irony of whose ending may remind one of Heine’s 
bitter sentences from his “ mattress-grave.” In the above-mentioned 
article, on p. 211, we read :— 

“ Smetana was indeed an honoured prophet in his own country. 

His dearest wish for many years had been to witness the opening of a 

national theatre at Prague; and not only was this wish gratified, but 

he had the inestimable personal satisfaction of knowing that his opera 

‘ Libuse’ was selected by the managers for the opening festivities. For 

his sixtieth birthday, too, a gigantic musical féte was arranged by the 

united musical societivs of Bohemia to do him honour ; but on that day 


* « Friedrich Smetana,” by Robin H. Legge. Vol. I., No. 4. 
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(2nd March, 1884) little yoy was in the house of Smetana. The 
mental disease from which he ultimately died had already made its 
existence too obvious to be ignored, and in April it was found necessary 
to confine him in an asylum.” 
The situation is much the same as Heine’s, when he wrote :— 
* Alas! fame, once sweet as sugared pineapple and flattery, has 

Jor a long time been nauseous to me ; it tastes as bitter to me now as 

wormwood. With Romeo I can say, ‘ I am the fool of fortune.’ The 

bowl stands filled before me, but I lack a spoon. What does it avail 
me that at banquets my health is pledged in choicest wines, and drunk 

Jrom golden goblets, when I myself, severed from ail that makes life 

pleasant, may only wet my lips with an insipid potion 2? What does it 

avail me that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown my marble bust 
with laurel-wreaths, if meanwhile the shrivelled fingers of an aged 
nurse press a blister of Spanish flies behind the ears of my actual 
body? .... Alas! the irony of God weighs heavily upon me.” 
Still more bitter is what follows. Heine was no saint, and sped his 
shafts recklessly. We have no record of the spirit in which Smetana 
endured his fate ; but the irony of it is similar to that of Heine’s. 

Die Verkaufte Braut was first produced at Prague, 30th May, 
1866. Its first performance at Berlin was at the Theater Unter den 
Linden, Ist July, 1893. The performance seems to have been very 
bad. A contemporary report * says of the orchestra that the left hand 
knew not what the right did; and the same sweet reasonableness seems 
to have reigned between chorus, orchestra, and soloists. That in spite 
of this the work obtained a decided success speaks volumes for its 
inherent vitality. 

The overture, which has been performed in London, is a typical 
comedy-overture, and opens thus :— 
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* Newe Berliner Musikzeitung, 6th July, 1893. 
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The second phrase, from the place marked with a star, is treated 
in imitation in the octave, there being four entries, after which a new 
melody appears above the continuation of this one in the bass, and this 
leads away to C and a second subject as follows :— 
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This is worked, with a figure suggested by the foregoing, through a quick 
succession of keys till it again appears in its simplicity, and, as a pendant 
to it, another strongly defined rhythmical phrase :— 


Ex. 3. 
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At the end of the first part it is rather curious to find a fresh 
subject in the primary key :— 
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which after a short time, thirty-one bars in all, leads back to primary 
key and subject. The imitations are this time not confined to the 
octave, the second subject is worked above passages founded on the first, 
and afterwards a fragment of it— 
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forms an important episode; then the second subject, amplified and 
followed by the original form of No. 1, leads straight into the coda. 
This opens p in D flat with No. 2, and then after a series of modula- 
tions, rising by semitones, re-enters F by a dominant pedal, and the 
overture ends brilliantly with both the main subjects. The whole is 
most effective—eminently the comedy-overture; although we cannot 
but think there is a certain lack of proportion between the “ working- 
out” section and the rest, and at the same time must regard the 
entrance (and re-entrance) of No. 4 in the primary key as, in our opinion, 
a mistake. 

The introduction is full of the country-dance element, and the 
curtain rises upon a scene before an inn in a Bohemian village during a 
spring festival. The country-folk sing the praises of spring and love to 
a simple, tuneful melody :— 
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whose tonic and dominant harmonization is characteristic of the pastoral 
subject. This forms the main subject of the first scene, being continued 
in the orchestra, when Hans, the hero, asks Marie, the heroine, the 
cause of her sadness. She, it seems, has been told to expect to-day her 
future husband. She and Hans, however, are troth-plighted, and hence 
the trouble. Hans is more cheery—“ be strong, believe me, no one 
overcomes a steadfast heart!” The chorus again break in until, just 
before they exclaim “ Nun zum Tanze,” the following phrase :— 


| 


which first occurred in the introduction, appears in the orchestra. After 
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this the chorus go out, and Hans and Marie are left. She is very 
dejected, and reproaches him for his apparent unconcern, at last 
suggesting that perhaps he loves another, and will be glad to see her 
disposed of, to which he exclaims, “ Niemals, niemals!” She is 
satisfied, and in a charming, simple song declares her love for him. 
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Marie then asks Hans of his past, about which, she says, he has told her 
nothing. He replies that the subject is too painful; that his mother 
died while he was young, his father married again, and he was sent from 
home to earn his bread (which he is now doing in the service of Marie’s 
parents, who would seem to live at some little distance and come rarely 
to the village). Here follows a charming duet, in which Hans says 
that all his young happiness sank into the grave with his mother, and 
Marie tries to comfort him— 


Ex. 9. 


























we must confess, however, that we wish the last bass-note in bar 1 had 
been the B® instead of G. This leads into a second part (a melody 
simpler still, constructed almost entirely upon a B2 chord—five bars B 2, 
one bar F, two bars B2—the accompaniment moving mostly in sixths, 
though the voice parts are more independent), in which they speak of 
themselves as a pair of swallows about to build a nest. It is a number 
apparently written for, and likely to win, popularity, and contains some 
pretty touches. While the swallows are billing and cooing they hear 
some one coming ; Marie exclaims that it is her father—are they seeking 
her already ? The other swallow, too, thinks it is time he flew away, 
and so after a few bars more of their duet they leave the stage clear. 
With a flourish recalling the opening of the overture, followed by a 
busy passage of quavers, here enter Kruschina and Kathinka—Marie’s 
father and mother—with Kezal, a go-between, who is arranging their 
daughter’s marriage with Wenzel, the son of Micha the innkeeper. 
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Kezal is the most characteristic figure in the opera, and his self- 
importance is well portrayed in weighty chords as he announces that 
all is going smoothly, and that only their word is wanted to give her 
in pledge, the busy quaver passage following immediately, and being 
used continually throughout this scene of comedy-intrigue. Kruschina 
turns to his wife, who lays it down, with true motherly instinct, that 
nothing shall be done without Marie’s consent, to which Kezal objects 
as wholly unnecessary. He informs them that Wenzel, having no 
brothers (Micha’s son by his first marriage being long lost, or probably 
dead) will inherit 30,000 (ducats ?), and again presses for their promise. 
Kathinka objects to buying a pig in a poke, and they ask why Wenzel 
does not appear. This closes this section of the scene, which is handled 
with much freedom and humour, and should prove very effective. Kezal 
then explains that Wenzel’s delicate respect keeps him away till the 
matter is settled; that he is no drunkard, stayer-out-late, spendthrift, 
swash-buckler, but a perfect model of all the virtues; to which they reply 
that they are pleased to hear it, but wish he had made his appearance. 
This section is mainly a song for Kezal, but towards the end the others 
join in, making a terzet. It again is a fine piece of comedy-writing 
constructed upon this figure :— 


Ex. 10. 





Here Marie enters; they tell her the state of affairs, but she boldly 
replies that there is an obstacle. Kezal replies that for him nothing is 
an obstacle. The music of her (swallow) duet with Hans is heard, and 
she asks if she must confess. They press her, and at last she avows her 
love for Hans. This part of the act contains some of the most charming 
music in the whole opera. The main subject— 
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sheds its sweet freshness over the whole. We are inclined, however, to 
think that the use of the pedal-bass is a little overdone, in spite of the 
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country, quasi-pastoral nature of the opera. One pines to get free of it 
after a time and hear the following :— 
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but it never appears, and the clear rhythm of the subject is almost 
always veiled by the pedal-bass. We cannot refrain from quoting the 
final passage, which is a touch of the happiest genius :— 
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Immediately upon this Marie avows her troth-plighting with Hans. 
Kruschina, as father, says no; excusing himself to his wife by his 
promise to Micha. Kezal, wishing to take advantage of this commend- 
able frame of mind, produces a paper, and will have the matter fixed in 
black and white. Marie strikes it out of his hand, and her parents 
revert to the old objection that Wenzel ought at least to present himself 
to his bride. Ultimately it is decided that the parents shall go into the 
inn, and talk it over with Micha—they will be undisturbed, for every 
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one is dancing. A bit of a polka is heard, and they leave the stage ; all 
the people take possession of the place as the village ball-room, and the 
act ends with a series of stirring country dances. 


Act II. opens inside the inn, with a vigorous drinking-chorus. 
Hans is sitting among the young men and girls on one side, while Kezal 
is on the other. The chorus sing the praises of beer and comradeship ; 
Hans in sympathetic phrases reminds them of love, heaven’s joy on 
earth; and Kezal, laughing at such sentiment, declares that nothing is 
of any solid value but money. His jovial cynicism comes out well, but 
the part is by no means easy. The drinking-chorus is resumed, after 
which the whole break into a fwriant, and at last whirl out of the room. 
The whole scene is alive with rhythm, the rushes for the strings in the 
drinking-chorus giving it a very wild character. The theme of the 


Juriant is as follows :— 
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When they are gone, we begin to see why Kezal was so anxious to 
get the marriage arranged without Wenzel’s appearing. The virtuous 
youth now enters and stutteringly informs us that his mother told him 
it was time for him to be married. The stammer is cleverly indicated 
in the score, and the number, in the hands of a good actor, would 
certainly produce the greatest amusement—none the less so for the fact 
that even confirmed stammerers do not do so while singing, which is, in 
fact, the surest cure for it. Marie now comes in asking if he is the 
youth who is betrothed to Kruschina’s Marie, for all the girls in the 
village commiserate him for marrying a girl who loves some one else, 


who will lead him a cat-and-dog life, and worry him to death. He is 
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troubled, for his mother has told him to have her. Marie then 
informs him that she knows a girl who has been long pining for 
him. He is pleased, but does not know what his mother will say. 
The duet is melodious without exhibiting any of the rare beauty of 
the movement whose subject is given as No. 11. 
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Wenzel does not know what to do, but stammers out bashfully that 
if she were like Marie he would not hesitate. She coquettishly asks if 
he would really like a girl like her, and informs him that where she 
gives her heart she remains faithful to the grave. So leading him on 
till he is persuaded that she is herself the girl who is dying for him, she 
makes him swear never to go near Marie. Upon this she begins singing 
No. 14 again, “ Ich weiss euch einen lieben Schatz.” He stammers out, 
*“ Ah! thou ha—ha—hast conquered my heart,” and tries to embrace 
her, but she slips off laughing, while he follows eagerly. The duet in 
which the oath is proposed and taken is again very simple in character, 
melodious and light, suited to the situation, but still tied down by the 
pedal-bass. 


Ex. 15. 


Here, the crucial point of the opera, comes a corresponding scene 
between Hans and Kezal, in which the latter sets himself to turn Hans 
from Marie. This figure forms the basis of the movement :— 
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Ex. 16. 
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Kezal seeks to persuade Hans that without money love is a failure, 
and then comes another of his most characteristic songs, saying that he 
knows a girl who has the ducats, a model of a wife—a song full of bluff 
joviality mingled with a certain cynical humour. It is, in its way, a 
masterpiece, worthy of its place at the central point of the work, and 
forms a counterpart at the same time to the similar scene (No. 10) in 
Act 1, and to Marie’s song (No. 14) in the last scene. 
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This, which merges into duet, closes with a reference to the subject 
(No. 16) that opened the scene, and then Kezal asks Hans if he will 
give up Marie for 100 gulden. Hans runs him up to 300 gulden, and 
agrees on the express stipulation that no one but Micha’s son is to marry 
her. Kezal goes out satisfied, and Hans, laughing at him, sings a pretty 
melodious song to his love. The villagers enter the inn, and Kezal 
comes back with Kruschina to get the affair settled. The scene opens 
with the flourish from the overture (No. 1). Kezal produces a paper 
which Hans is to sign, the chorus being witness. The subjects of the 
overture all appear in this, the most important scene. We have called 
the preceding the crucial scene, for there the business is really done, but 
here it is publicly arranged and ratified. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 all play an 
important part, a modification of No. 2 being used as the chorus exclaim, 
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“Oh, shame! He has sold his bride,” and also, in another form, finally 
closing the act. The whole scene is freely and happily managed, 
depicting well the light-comedy manner of the story. 


The introduction to Act III. opens with Wenzel’s stammering 
motif, following which is an allusion to his duet with Marie (No. 15), 
and then to No. 14. The curtain rises upon the scene outside the inn. 
Poor Wenzel stammers out his woes in a sympathetic and charming song. 
Smetana seems to have been fully alive to the bad treatment the fellow has 
undergone, and to have meant that the audience shall feel it too ; and yet 
he has never lost sight of the humour of the situation. You laugh at 
Wenzel, but the laugh isa kind one. Quotation is useless; the song 
must be heard as it stands; it again is quite a masterpiece in its way. 
While he is singing a troop of strolling players come by. The manager 
announces the unparalleled attractions he has to offer for the afternoon, 
giving at once a specimen as a taste of their quality. Here follows 
accordingly a set of spirited and characteristic country dances of the 
polka type, for the comedians. When this is over one of the performers 
informs the director that the actor who should play the bear is dead 
drunk under the table in the inn. They are in despair, as the bear is 
their best card—without him there can be no performance—and the bear- 
skin will fit none of the others. A brilliant idea strikes them ; the skin 
might have been made for Wenzel, who is casting sheep’s-eyes at 
Esmeralda, the chief dancer, and she accordingly sets herself to fascinate 
him and get him to dance the bear’s part. The thought of his mother 
again strikes him, but Esmeralda reassures him—she will not know him 
in the bearskin. He submits, and the duet in which they coach him for 
his part is as simple as it can well be :— 

Ex. 18. 


After this they see others coming, and, beckoning Wenzel, go off. 
He, exclaiming that all the pretty girls burn with love for him, begins 
practising his steps. Micha and Agnes (his father and mother) come on 
with Kezal—Agnes tells Wenzel that his marriage is all arranged with 
the prettiest bride in the village; all he has to do is to sign the promise 
to marry her. To their amazement he says he will not have her, for she 
will worry him to death; and, being asked who told him so, a phrase of 
No. 14 is heard, and-then, to the music of the coquetting duet (No. 15), 
he replies that it was a charming girl, and leaves them thunderstruck. 
Here, Marie, followed by her parents, rushes.on crying out “ No—no— 
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no—you are slandering him in order to separate us.” The subject 
here is :— 


Ex. 19. 





which is worked upon a rising bass as the excitement grows, Kezal 
saying, “ Here it stands in black and white,” and then, with a weighty 
passage descending through two octaves, adding in minims, “for 300 
gulden.” Then, to the same subject by augmentation, Marie, weeping, 
exclaims, “‘ Who would have thought it of him—may God forgive him!” 
Then she goes back in thought to their meeting, and, to the music of 
the “Swallow” duet in Act I., she asks, “‘ How have I deserved so 
sore a disgrace? Ever thy voice sounds in my ears, ‘ Yes, I am thine 
alone.’”’ They try to console her, but she vows herself to a single life. 
Here Wenzel appears, and of course his part of the mystery is cleared 
up, and the marriage decided on. Kezal exclaims, ‘‘ No more shilly- 
shally, now we are at the end.” Marie has no more spirit to resist, and 
only asks to be left alone for a little while first. The music here calls 
for no special remark, the most prominent subject being a slight one from 
the end of the last scene, until the orthodox quintet (almost unaccom- 
panied) is reached, in which they agree to leave her for a little, and 
which also calls for no special remark. Marie’s song which follows is, 
however, an exquisite piece of real music, coming from a deeper source 
than anything else in the opera; it begins as follows, and the reference 
will be noticed in the last phrase to the main subject of Tristan, which 
he may have heard from Liszt :— 
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Here follows a scene between Hans and Marie, worked partly upon 
No. 4, in which she heaps upon him reproaches, which he receives in a 
light-hearted manner, as the following subject from the duet will 
show :— 


Ex. 21. 
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This, again, is a tuneful light-comedy piece, and is followed by the 
entrance of Kezal and a terzet which has no special character, after which 
the chorus, Marie’s parents, Micha and Agnes enter; Hans for the 
moment keeps himself hidden, but when the marriage-day is spoken of 
he comes forward and is at once recognized by Micha and Agnes as 
their absent son, upon which the peculiar wording of the contract of 
course reveals its meaning, and Marie, having to choose between Hans 
and Wenzel, throws herself into Hans’ arms with the words, “ Ja dein bin 
Tch.” Here follows a vivace ensemble movement, the subject of which 
is apparently intended to suggest bells. Wenzel, entering as the bear, 
is greeted with shouts of laughter, and the work closes with a reference 
to the opening chorus (No. 6). 


It will be seen that the task of analysis is a simple one, the texture 
of the work, both musically and. dramatically speaking, being rather 
loose—a characteristic not altogether to its disadvantage, closeness of 
texture demanding closeness of attention, which in a light opera of this 
kind one ‘does not care to give. The interest of the music (save for 
Marie’s song) declines towards the end, and a distinct improvement 
would probably be made by cutting all the scene between Marie, Hans, 
and Kezal in the last act, and bringing on the chorus at once. One is 
surprised, too, to find in the writing of a Bohemian like Smetana, whose 
feeling for rhythm is so evident, so much of the modern German vice 
of pointless and rhythmless successions of full harmonies, bar by bar—so 
much of the tiresome pedal-bass taking off the lightness and freshness of 
effect. He seems at times to lose his true self as revealed so charmingly 
in the dances, in subjects such as Nos. 7 and 11, in the drinking-chorus, 
and to catch the infection of the ordinary dulness around him. Was it 
that this style, being most readily understood, was to be relied on for 
immediate popularity ? It may be so—the work is said to have been too 
“new ” to be popular at its first production, but it can only have been in 
the sense that a new manner takes some little time to get used to. 
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There is nothing that can be said to be new beyond this, and many 
numbers are so simple that they would certainly seem to have been 
written with a view to catching the popular ear. 

The light-comedy style of the opera is barely sufficient to slur over 
Hans’ unsympathetic behaviour to Marie. In their scene in Act ITI. 
he appears as an overgrown boy, which is at variance with the sensibility 
he shows in his song in Act I. (No. 9), and a hastening of the dénowement 
might perhaps, on this account too, improve the work by shortening the 
suspense in which he keeps his sweetheart, and putting her sooner out 
of her unnecessary misery. The treatment of Wenzel has been already 
noticed. Of Kezal, the paper quoted from above says:—‘ Die Figur 
des Kezal ist tiberhaupt mit einer Menge feinkomische Ziige von 
Komponisten ausgestattet worden, wnd erinnert swohl in der Anlage wie in 
der Ausarbeitung an Mozart’sche Vorbilder.” When we say that we do 
not regard this praise as excessive, we think we shall only be dealing 
fairly by a work which has many touches of genius, which has given us 
much pleasure in perusal, and which may in all likelihood reveal in 
performance some excellences which silent study has failed to discover. 





DISCOVERIES IN ENGLISH MUSICAL 
HISTORY. 


DEPRESSING feature in the life of English music during the 
past two centuries has been the almost invariable lagging behind 
the age on the part of our musicians. They have suffered from the note 
of provinciality, only learning after some time what has been adopted in 
the world’s art-life, and themselves adopting it just when it had become 
outworn. They have kept behind the Zeit-Geist, alike in the science 
and the practice of the art. The reasons for the defect cannot be easily 
found, though they ultimately lie in the centralization of English life in 
London, which is connected with the want of permanent opera. These 
matters will repay thinking out; but, though the reasons lie deep, the 
fact is undeniable. Let any one play through an act of Wagner’s 
Walkiire or Tristan, and then through Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria. There would seem half-a-century difference in date between 
the two styles ; there was really only ten or fifteen years’ interval, but the 
amazing part of the matter is that Wagner’s music was written actually 
earlier than Bennett’s! I think another instance of the behind-the-age- 
ness of our best musicians is hardly necessary. At present, things are 
in some respects better than they were in 1850-70. Important foreign 
compositions no longer have to wait twenty or thirty years before they 
are heard here, at least in London; nor are our own composers out of 
touch with the general life of the musical world. 

The musical press must bear a large part of the blame for the de- 
ficiencies of former years. Surely when works so ambitious as Wagner’s 
or Schumann’s were published the press ought not to have ignored them. 
It may be answered that the English musical public is more interested 
in performances of Messiah and Elijah than in accounts of important 
novelties; this is largely true, but not universally, nor should it be the 
work of the leaders of opinion to encourage such a feeling. Let 
Mendelssohn’s words be ever borne in mind: “ It does not interest me 
much whether the acknowledged good works are given a degree oftener 
or a degree better, or the reverse. The only things that interest me are 
new compositions.” 

In this point, also, there has been a very considerable improvement 
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since 1870. The musical press has at various times done real service in 
making the public acquainted with works which concert-directors and 
opera-managers had avoided. Such articles as those on Schubert’s 
Masses and Schumann’s Symphonies by Professor Prout, and by Mr. 
Dannreuther on Wagner, in the early volumes of the Monthly Musical 
Record, by Mr. F. Corder on Wagner’s Music-dramas in the Musical 
Times for 1882, had really useful influence. But here, again, there has 
been a serious neglect of duty, the principal consideration I have to 
submit in this paper. 

In 1869 Kitner (of Berlin) started the Monatshefte fuer Musih- 
geschichte, which has done extraordinary service in bringing rare or 
neglected treasures to light, in cataloguing musical libraries, and in clear- 
ing up many doubtful points of musical history. In 1885 appeared another 
periodical, the Vierteljahrsschrift fuer Musihwissenschaft. The contribu- 
tors to these most important journals are the leading scientific autho- 
rities of musical Germany, and the articles are written with all the care, 
thoroughness, and study of the subject into smallest details which 
distinguish German professors. In consequence, additions of permanent 
value have been made to musical science. It is those which concern 
English music in particular that I wish to mention. 

It is familiar to students that Tinctor in the fifteenth century, 
Heyden and others in the sixteenth, Ravenscroft in the seventeenth, 
Martini, Hawkins, Burney, and Forkel in the eighteenth, all ascribed 
the invention of Polyphony (the earliest style of composition) to John 
Dunstable, or to the English school of which he was the head. A still 
| older reference, made by Dunstable’s contemporary Martin le France, 
has been less known; it was discovered by Fétis, and printed in his 
Biographie universelle des Musiciens, art. Binchois. It does not, however, 
distinctly ascribe the invention of Polyphony to Dunstable, but only 
his superiority ; while later writers agree in explicitly affirming that, in 
Ravenscroft’s words, John Dunstable was “ the first that invented com- 
position,” or was the greatest of the school. This fact dropped out of 
remembrance in England; Henry Lawes, publishing his “ Ayres” 
during the Commonwealth, confessed himself ignorant of the history 
of English music before Henry VIII. In Germany the fact was 
chronicled, though spoilt by some writers through a blunder of Lustig’s, 
who confused Dunstable with St. Dunstan. But, in general, German 
writers on music through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
faithfully repeated the ancient account; and Venzky (of Halberstadt) 
proposed that the tercentenary of Dunstable’s invention of composition 
should be kept in 1740, with Gutenberg’s invention of printing. (See 
Gerbert: De Cantu Sacra, II. 825.) Then Hawkins revived Dunstable’s 
name in England ; and Burney, who in his travels inquired everywhere 
if evidence of the invention of counterpoint remained, was referred by 
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Martini to Tinctor’s distinct statement. Forkel also followed Hawkins, 
Burney, and the old German writers. 

Then for a time Dunstable was thrown into the shade through a 
mistake of Baini’s, who quite casually said that Dufay was at Rome in 
1380-1432. Kiesewetter, without examination, argued that Dufay was 
therefore the earliest composer; though he confessed himself puzzled 
(as also did Ambros) by Tinctor’s statement. But the idea seized the 
musical world that the Netherlanders were the inventors of counter- 
point. It was not till 1867 that Kiesewetter was corrected by Arnold, 
who gave evidence that Dufay the composer was living till 1474, and 
quoted various passages from Tinctor, with Martin le Franc’s poem, 
proving Dunstable’s priority, and that Dufay and Binchois imitated him. 
Eitner and Riemann (Studien sur Geschichte der Notenschrift, p. 283) 
accepted Arnold’s arguments; others, notably Naumann, opposed them, 
and the matter was not settled till 1884. 

Then the Monatshefte published undeniable evidence that Dufay 
died Nov. 28th, 1474, at Cambray, and confessed that the ancient 
accounts were true, and that the earliest Polyphonist was not a Nether- 
lander, but was John Dunstable, the Englishman. 

One would imagine that every English musical periodical would 
have immediately published such an honour to our country, and that 
every English newspaper would have had a leader upon it. Wot one 
single allusion was made to the matter ! 

In the following year (1885) Haberl, musical director at Ratisbon 
Cathedral, wrote for the new Vierteljahrsschrift an elaborate monograph 
on Dufay, since published separately." In this he examined the whole 
evidence on the matter anew; gave many new facts concerning Dufay’s 
life, also his will, and a view of his tombstone ; described some fifteenth- 
century choir-books at Trent, containing many works by Dunstable and 
other Englishmen, and mentioned the existence of others at Modena. 
Haberl compares music with Gothic architecture, and says (p. 112): 

“The latest investigations vindicate the right of the English to 
the invention of Gothic; the testimony of Martin le Franc and subse- 
quent writers ascribe the invention of Polyphony to the Englishman 
Dunstable.” 

The most remarkable passage of Haberl’s monograph is on p. 114 
(I quote from the independent publication), and runs as follows : 


“Through the undeniable origination of Polyphony (die unzweifelhafte 
Urheberschaft der Polyphonie) by Dunstable, the interest in England for 
this period will perhaps be quickened, so that the necessary materials for 
the origin of Polyphony there (no doubt in the period when England 
invaded France) may be obtained partly from theorists, partly from 


* “ Bausteine fuer Musikgeschichte,” No. I. 
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archives and libraries, with that tranquillity and perseverance which 
adorn the English race.” 

Again, incredible as it may seem, the English musical press made 
not one single allusion to this; and Haberl’s work was never mentiéned 
in an English periodical until February, 1893, when I myself spoke of 
it in the Overture. One cannot help wondering how many times our 
musical journalists indignantly denied that England is an unmusical 
nation; while they have not told the public that the most learned 
German authority upon medieval music has plainly established and 
affirmed the old statement that Polyphony was invented by an English- 
man, and has expressed the hope that Englishmen will now proceed to 
explore and display the beginnings of the art of musical composition. 
All this honour was accorded us ten years ago, by the greatest authority ; 
and to this day it has scarcely received a notice from England. Nota 
single book on musical history, except the second edition of my own, 
has mentioned Haberl. 

This, however, is by no means the only discovery specially concern- 
ing English music and musicians which has been announced in the 
Vierteljahrsschrift. In 1886 Guido Adler wrote a very admirable article 
on “ Repetitions and Imitations,” in which he examined “ Sumer is 
icumen in” at great length; his most exhaustive disquisition, however, 
only led to the same result which every other inquirer bas reached, viz., 
that this mysterious piece “ lies outside the whole range of known musical 
development.” The only plausible suggestion is that John of Fornsete 
wrote the tune, and that the bass and the directions for singing the 
Canon were added much later ; this would be a satisfactory explanation, 
but all the writing seems in one hand. We must be content to regard 
“ Sumer is icumen in” as an anomaly ; or, as I have said in my Jistory 
of English Music, it’ is an oasis in the desert where musicians wandered 
for centuries, until John Dunstable led the way into the Promised Land. 

Of great importance is an article by Dr. Max Seiffert in the seventh 
volume of the Vierteljahrsschrift. In this it is shown (pp. 187-8) how 
very large a share in forming German instrumental music is due to 
Englishmen, and what an influence they had both in composition and 
performance upon German musical life during the Shakespearian age. 
Dr. Seiffert has most ingeniously shown how the earliest German 
instrumental composer of importance, Samuel Scheidt, received the 
English execution from the north, and the Italian forms from the south ; 
and in his central position (at Halle) he was enabled to unite the merits 
of both styles, and to form the German instrumental school. Again, 
not one English musical paper alluded to this most admirable article ! 

In the same volume an article by Dr. Chrysander on the Chapel 
Royal in Handel’s time is very interesting to the lover of Anglican 
music, though it contains no special discovery of importance. In a later 
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volume a translation of a Danish antiquarian work has given us many 
new facts about Dowland, who was engaged by Christian IV. of 
Denmark in 1598 at the unprecedented salary of 500 dollars, great 
officers of state receiving no more. ‘Though relieved by the king’s 
bounty, our great musician was so improvident that he had to be 
got rid of in 1606. Other English musicians were at the Danish 
Court during Christian IV.’s reign. 

These are some of the matters which the Vierteljahrsschrift has 
published. Dr. Nagel (whose “ History of Music in England,” Part I., 
was noticed in the November number of the Quarterly Musical Review) 
has contributed very elaborate accounts of various matters of antiquarian 
research to the Monatshefte, examining the records of music at the 
English Court. 

And many of our journalists were screaming that England is a 
musical nation, all the while ignoring the honest work done to prove the 
fact by foreign authorities. Rubinstein ascribed the invention of 
instrumental composition to Byrd, and used to play pieces of Byrd’s in 
his recitals ; there does indeed exist very interesting English instru- 
mental music written long before Byrd was born, but how many of our 
musicians know it (though it is in print), or know even as much of the 
matter as Rubinstein did ? 

There is one of our musical journals which is not satisfied even 
with keeping these discoveries from its readers. It wishes no one else 
to make up for its deficiencies. In February last I read a paper before 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, in which I detailed what I have 
said above. A member present wrote to the Musical Times proposing 
that such discoveries should be always re-published in England. Instead 
of agreeing with that suggestion, the Musical Times launched forth 
into an attack upon me! 


H. Davey. 
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THE ORGAN. 


T may be safely asserted that in no department of musical study and 
practice has more advancement been made during the past fifty 
years than in that of the organ; and this alike with regard to the 
construction of the instrument itself, the art of playing it, and the com- 
positions produced for it. 

At the beginning of this period, or a very few years before, there 
were but three or four organs in London upor which could be played 
the pedal fugues of Bach or the recently-published sonatas of Mendels- 
sohn. The compass of the English church organ was from GG to F in 
alt. on the great and choir organs, and, usually, from tenor C upwards 
on the swell; while the pedal organ—even in the larger instruments— 
consisted of only one octave of open pipes sounding an octave below 
the manuals from CC to C, and in unison with them below CC, the upper 
half octave of pipes being utilized for these lower notes. In the first 
edition of Hopkins and Rimbault’s well-known work on the “ History 
and Construction of the Organ” is a list of the principal foreign and 
British organs, by which it will be seen that, even at the time of its 
publication in 1855, most of the English parish church organs were of 
the G compass, and a great many had no stops at all on the pedals, the 
latter merely drawing down the manual keys. A few years earlier 
many an instrument of three manuals was without even this adjunct, 
the player being sometimes seated on an ordinary pianoforte stool.* 

There can be no doubt that the publication of Bach’s organ music, 
and subsequently of Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas, was the chief means 
of bringing about an entire change in the construction of the instrument 
and in the manner of playing it. In any case, from this period organ 
builders began to adopt the German system by shortening the compass 
of the manuals and lengthening that of the pedals. It was only by 
degrees, however, that the full advantage of the change was experienced, 
for, while the large and costly pipes of all the principal stops below CC 
were absent, only one set of open pipes was, as yet, placed on the pedals. 
It was only later that demand was made for a more thorough carrying 
out of the German system by placing more stops, both flue and reed, 


* The churches of St. Stephen, Coleman Street; St. Botolph, Aldgate ; 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe, had organs-of three manuals with no stop on the pedals. 
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in this department of the instrument. At the present time there 
scarcely remains an organ of the old English compass. While all new 
ones are now built on the German model, the older ones have been re- 
placed, or at least rebuilt, to suit modern requirements. 

It may not be generally known to the younger generation of 
organists how great a change in the manner of playing was involved by 
this alteration in the compass of the instrument. Hitherto the bass had 
been taken with the left hand, the pedals simply doubling the part. Now, 
however, there was no longer room for playing the bass in octaves; this 
part had, therefore, to be assigned to the pedals alone, the left hand 
being free to play the tenor part, or otherwise to fill up the space which, 
in the old instruments, was usually left between the two hands, producing 
an effect which would be intolerable to modern ears. What, for 
instance, would be thought at the present day of such a passage as the 
following, taken from an anthem by a well-known organist and com- 
poser of the older school ?— 


2 22 @@e 2 2 @ @ @ 
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In fairness, however, it must be stated that, in one respect, the better 
class of organists at this period attained considerable proficiency : viz., 
in the art of /egato octave playing with the left hand; the rapid change 
of the third finger for the fourth in ascending, and of the fourth for the 
third in descending, being effected with remarkable facility. In doubling 
the bass on the pedal, the left foot was chiefly used, and the point only of 
that foot—the alternate use of toe and heel not having yet come into 
practice. The effect would have been clumsy and disjointed in the ex- 
treme, but this was in a measure covered by the /egato playing of the left 
hand on the manual keys. Of the difficulty experienced by those who 
endeavoured to adapt themselves to the new instrument, few, at the 
present day, can form a conception. The sympathy which naturally 
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exists between the left hand and foot had now to be resisted and over- 
come, and the left hand trained to move independently—a difficulty 
which some good organists failed to overcome to the end of their days. 

When the writer entered as a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, the organ was not recognized at all as a special branch of | 
musical study; nor was the case otherwise outside the walls of the 
institution. The majority of church organists were, at that time, pianists 
of more or less ability, who rarely touched the instrument in the way of 
practice between Sunday and Sunday. True, not much was required of 
them, for the services were of the plainest and simplest character. 
Nothing was sung but the hymn tune and the chant, the latter being 
used only for the “Glorias” to the Canticles and Psalms. In many 
places not even these latter were sung, the whole function being a 
“parson and clerk duet,” relieved (if such a term may be used in this 
connection) by the coarse singing of the charity school children placed in 
the gallery on either side of the organ. In most places the congregation 
took no part whatever in either response or hymn tune. What is 
known as the Oxford Movement was at first of a purely doctrinal 
character, and the days of its development in a more orderly and reverent 
observance of the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer were yet in the 
future. 

But mention must be made of the voluntaries which then, as now, 
began and ended the service. For these the organ loft repertory con- 
sisted chiefly of arrangements of Oratorio choruses or of movements 
from the Masses of Haydn and Mozart. These arrangements were 
usually described as being “for organ or pianoforte,” that is to say, 
they were not properly adapted for either instrument. Of course there 
was no separate staff for the pedal organ; indeed, this part of the 
instrument was held largely in reserve by the organist of the period. 
He would wait till there came a good, long pedal point, when—the 
difficulty once overcome of finding the right note—it only remained to 
keep the foot firmly placed upon it till the bass should begin to move 
again, when a very sensible diminution of tone would be at once per- 
ceptible. In fact, it may be safely affirmed that the number of organists 
who could properly execute a fugue with pedal obbligato might be 
counted on the fingers of one’s hands. 

From the time of the adoption of the CC compass, the number of 
musicians who have made the organ a special study has gone on steadily 
increasing, till it may now be fairly assumed that, as a nation of organ- 
players, we are at least equal to—if not in advance of—any other 
country of Europe. 

Allusion has been made above to the limited repertory of organ 
music at the earlier part of the half-century. The works of Bach, the, 
Sonatas of Mendelssohn, and the smaller productions of Hesse, 
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Schneider, Rink, &c., were certainly available, but little or no music for 
the instrument by native composers seemed to be forthcoming. Soon, 
however, this state of things came to anend. One of the first to enter 
the field and successfully to work therein was the late Henry Smart, while 
at the present day composers for the “ King of Instruments” are to be 
counted by scores, many of their works being of the highest order. 
Indeed, it cannot be doubted that the production of excellent organ 
music by English composers has kept pace with the great advancement 
made in the art of organ building. That this excellence will be main- 
tained there must be full assurance when the study is fostered and 
encouraged, as it is, by such institutions as the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College of Music, the Royal College of Organists, 
and many another school both in London and in the provinces. 


CHARLES STEGGALL. 



















































RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘‘ The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” — Wordsworth. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable feature in musical progress of the last 
three months has been the increasing number and growing im- 
portance of Sunday concerts. From a purely artistic point of view this 
practice is to be welcomed as a new channel for the diffusion of musical 
knowledge and the cultivation of love of the art. The most important 
and boldest venture was a series of orchestral concerts, the first of which 
was given on the 7th ult. in the Queen’s Hall, by a first-class 
professional orchestra under the conductorship of Mr. Randegger. As 
the performance on the 7th ult. promises to mark a new departure in 
concert history, it may be interesting for future reference to mention 
that the programme consisted of Weber’s Overture to Oberon, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Benedictus, the Andante and Finale from 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the “ Danse des Sylphes ” from Berlioz’s 
Faust, the Intermezzo from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, the “ War 
March of the Priests’ from Mendelssohn’s Athalie, and Nicolai’s Overture 
to The Merry Wives of Windsor. Songs from oratorios were also sung 
by Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Andrew Black. 

The established musical enterprises have given their usual series of 
performances, but the list of new works of importance is not long. The 
first Philharmonic Concert on March 7th introduced to London Mr. 
Frederic Lamond’s overture, “ From the Scottish Highlands,” which 
had previously been produced in Germany. The next concert on 20th 
March was signalized by the production of a new symphony, No. 5 in D 
minor, Op. 56, entitled “L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso,” by Professor 
Villiers Stanford ; and at the performance on the 3rd ult. orchestral 
versions of two of the nine pieces headed “ From the North,” originally 
published for the violin and pianoforte, by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
were heard for the first time. 

Novelties at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have been limited 
to a Scherzo for strings, harp, and flute, entitled “ Ariel,” produced on 
23rd February by Miss A. E. Chamberlayne; a Concert-Overture, 
“Oridhe an Ghaidhil; or, The Heart of the Gael,” by Mr. Charles 
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Macpherson, on 2nd March ; and a new choral ballad, ‘“‘ Young Lochin- 
var,” by Mr. Davidson Arnott, sung on 16th March. The programmes 
of these concerts were necessarily altered owing to the illness of Mr. 
August Manns, who was unable to resume their conductorship until the 
6th ult. 

The ninth season of Mr. Henschel’s Symphony Concerts was 
concluded on 14th March, when a new Symphony in C by Mr. Emanuel 
Moor, “In Memoriam Ludwig Kossuth,” was produced, and Herr 
Willy Burmester, a violinist of phenomenal executive abilities, made his 
first appearance in England. 

The successful inauguration of a Bach Festival on the 2nd ult. in 
the Queen’s Hall by the Bach Choir, under the direction of Professor 
Villiers Stanford, should in itself make this spring memorable to all 
music lovers. The Passion. Music according to St. Matthew occupied 
the first, the great Mass in B minor the third evening, and the pro- 
gramme of the intervening “Selection Day” included the Church 
cantatas, Wachet auf and O Ewigkeit du Donnerwort (second setting) ; 
the double chorus, ‘‘ Now shall the grace,” the Concerto in C for three 
pianofortes and orchestra, the Violin Concerto in A minor, the Violin 
Sonata in G minor, and the Toccata Concertata in E for organ. The 
recurrence of this Festival should become as firmly established as that in 
honour of Handel. 

The Royal Choral Society gave the first performances in London 
of Dr. Hubert Parry’s Oratorio, King Saul, on 7th February, and Mr. 
Henschel’s Stabat Mater on 21st March ; and the London Choral Union 
produced at the Queen’s Hall, on 16th February, a new cantata for 
baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, entitled The Ballad of Carmithan, 
by Mr. Davidson Arnott. 

Mr. Arthur Chappell concluded a most successful series of chamber 
concerts on the 8th ult. As at many other concerts works by 
Rubinstein have attracted much attention, this composer’s remark that 
England had no musical taste being thus answered in somewhat satirical 
fashion. His Quartet in F, Op. 17, No. 3, was heard on 21st January, 
and repeated on the following Saturday; and his only Pianoforte 
Quartet in C, Op. 66, was introduced on 16th February. This was also 
repeated at a subsequent concert. The addition on 30th March to Mr. 
Chappell’s repertory of Mr. Christian Sinding’s Pianoforte Quintet in 
E minor is also cause for satisfaction. This work was originally 
produced at the Northern Musical Festival of Copenhagen in June, 
1888, and was first heard in England in June, 1890, at a concert given 
in Prince’s Hall by Mr. Felix Berber. Many other chamber concerts 
have taken place, at one of which, at the Steinway Hull, on 25th 
February, MM. Marsick and Breitner played a new Suite for violin and 
pianoforte, Op. 44, by M. Eduard Schiitt. That the Musical Guild was 
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able to resume its performances on 18th February is matter for con- 
gratulation, but these concerts deserve far greater support than they 
receive. Kensingtonians have here provided them exceptional oppor- 
tunities for musical enjoyment. Mr. Dolmetsch’s recitals of ancient 
music have been well attended, and are evidently increasing in- general 
favour. ; | 

The Amateur Orchestral Societies have been working with their 
usual earnestness, and have given many concerts. The Stock Exchange 
Society produced on 19th February, at the Queen’s Hall, two short 
symphonic movements written in 1889 by Mr. H. A. Keyser; and the 
Strolling Players introduced on 6th March an Orchestral Suite in E flat, 
Op. 9, by M. Stojowski, and an Idyll entitled “Dawn,” by Mr. 
A. E. Matt. 

The Students’ Concerts of the Royal Academy and Royal College of 
Music have shown excellent results of sound training. At a concert of 
the former institution on 4th March was heard for the first time a 
Romance in D for violin, by Mr. G. E. Newland Smith; and Mr. S. 
Coleridge Taylor, of the latter school, contributed on 6th February at 
the Imperial Institute a setting for soprano solo and orchestra of 
“ Zara’s Earrings” from Lockhart’s “Spanish Ballads,” and at the 
College concert on 13th March a Fantasiestiick for string quartet. 

The spring musical lectures have been of more than ordinary 
interest and importance. Large audiences attended those delivered by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie at the Royal Institution on the subject of 
Folk Music; Professor Bridge at his Gresham Lectures has caused 
patriotic interest to be taken in the works of Purcell; Mr. Abdy 
Williams and Mr. Korbay have respectively spoken at the Royal’ 
Academy of Music upon Greek and Hungarian music; and the dis- 
courses at the Musical Association have been of exceptional interest. 

Considerable activity has prevailed on the Continent, where in- 
creasing appreciation is shown of works and performances by English 
artists. The following are amongst the most successful productions :— 
A new oratorio by Dr. Max Bruch entitled Moses, 19th January, at 
Barmen ; Der Mensch und das Leben, written for six-part chorus and 
orchestra by Mr. Eugen d’Albert, at the fourth subscription concert of 
the Stadtischer Gesangverein at Bonn; Francesca da Rimini, for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, by M. Paul Gilson, on 20th January, at Brussels ; 
Dubrowski, an opera by M. E. Napravnik, on 15th January, at St. 
Petersburg; and La Jacquerie, a posthumous opera in four acts by the 
late M. Lalo, on 8th March, at Monte Carlo. The production on 
15th February at the Paris Opéra of Mdlle. Augusta Holmés’s lyric 
drama in four acts, Za Montagne Noire, also demands record. 


F. Gitpert WEBB. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE completion of the third volume of the indefatigable Mr. W. 
Ashton Ellis’s translation of Wagner’s prose works (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.) is an event on which the translator may be 
heartily congratulated. The collective title of the volume, “The 
Theatre,” is of Mr. Ellis’s choice, and may not strike every one as 
particularly appropriate to this, more than to several other sections of the 
master’s writings. The contents of the new instalment are most 
attractive, for some of the most famous of the pamphlets that not so 
very long ago roused the ire of the world are here to be found in 
juxtaposition. To re-read “ Judaism in Music” in the present day 
gives one a curious feeling of looking on at a representation of a fight 
that ended long ago, the combatants in which have been good friends 
for years. It is notorious that Wagner and the Jews made it up long 
since, and that no more ardent partisans of the new music are to be 
found than certain classes of that community. The misfortune was, 
that Wagner, wishing to put his case as strongly as possible, attacked 
the highest class, intellectually speaking, of Jews of his time; and this 
class, as a natural consequence, was the longest in making peace. As 
Mr. Ellis well points out, too, the terms in which Wagner spoke of the 
chief object of his attack, Mendelssohn, are unexpectedly appreciative of 
his best qualities, and in some ways more laudatory than those which 
seem, at the present day, to be mere commonplaces of criticism. As we 
pass through the volume we find one celebrated utterance after another ; 
the droll “ Mementoes of Spontini,” the directions as to the performing 
of Tannhduser, the account of the Parisian fiasco of 1861, the 
“Explanatory Programmes” on works by himself, Beethoven, and 
Liszt, the “ Letter to Berlioz,” and, above all, the “ Zukunftsmusik,” 
represent the weightiest, or, to speak more correctly, the most 
influential, of the master’s writings. Wagner’s tolerance of concert- 
performance of extracts from his own works, at a time when it 
was necessary to leave no stone unturned that might benefit the 
Bayreuth scheme, has unfortunately set the fashion for such things, 
and it is indeed notorious that English audiences flock far more 
readily to such feasts of Wagnerian scraps as are regularly provided for 
them three or four times in every season, at the very least, than to the 
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complete performances of his maturer works. A passage in the letter to 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik concerning the overture to Iphigenia 
in Aulis sets it beyond all doubt what he really thought of singers “ in 
tail-coat and ball-dress, with the big nosegay and the notes between kid- 
gloves, proclaiming their death-agonies in front of a concert-orchestra.”’ 
He says of it, “I can imagine no more hideous travesty”; and surely 
his words should go for something with the professedly Wagnerian con- 
ductors who tread on one another’s heels from October to July with 
their “Wagner concerts,” while the only real encouragement which 
German opera receives in London is from the earnest students who go to 
the cheaper parts of the house, with the result that it is not worth while 
to produce the operas with the kind of companies and the kind of care 
that Londoners have a right to expect. The care and taste bestowed 
upon the Italian versions submitted to the fashionable Covent Garden 
audiences are to be gratefully acknowledged ; but there is here the very 
real and great disadvantage of the language which of all human tongues 
is the most unsuitable for the purpose of expressing the Wagnerian 
phraseology. Mr. Ellis’s very laudable desire to find a single English 
equivalent for every single German word has the effect of making the 
translation rather difficult and ungrateful reading ; some further process 
of Anglicizing the matter seems at times desirable, and there are many 
passages in which an obvious and perfectly satisfactory English expres- 
sion has been as though deliberately avoided. Thus, there is no special 
advantage in the term “representant” or ‘ representress,” which are 
not English, over “representative,” which is. The work has been so 
conscientiously done, however, that it is ungracious to find fault with 
such defects as these. 

The Plainsong and Mediewval Music Society has done wisely in 
collecting and publishing certain lectures delivered at its meetings; the 
volume now issued has the title, ‘The Elements of Plainsong,” it is 
published by Quaritch in an edition limited to three hundred copies, and 
contains several interesting and valuable musical facsimiles. The 
authors of the lectures are Mr. H. B. Briggs, the editor of the book, 
the Rev. W. Howard Frere, whose learned preface to the facsimile of 
the Sarum Gradual is remembered with gratitude, the Rev. G. H. 
Palmer, and Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, and their contributions are 
arranged in a useful sequence. 

Italy, as the home of music, as the only goal towards which a singer 
should direct his steps, is presented to us in Mr. Francis Walker’s 
“Letters of a Baritone” (Heinemann), a book very well got up and 
exceedingly pleasant to read. The writer is apparently an American 
singer who has had various experiences as a vocal student in Florence ; 
he tells us of all that happens to him in a way that is amusing to out- 
siders, and that may be extremely useful to such as wish to follow in his 
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footsteps and know but little about the ways of living cheaply abroad. 
The law of libel prevents his revealing the identity of Signor O . 
a master with whom no progress was made; but he tells us frankly of 
his real teacher, Signor Cortesi, and of the details of his system. Mr. 
Walker has evidently laid to heart the great truth that while the 
classical repertory of songs, &c., from Beethoven to Brahms is far more 
interesting to work upon, from the intellectual and artistic side, the old- 
fashioned Italian operas are indispensable to the formation of a sound 
vocal method; and, in these days, it is almost refreshing to hear of 
weeks of study devoted to some silly song of Bellini’s, as long as we can 
remain comfortably assured of the certain fact that no serious attempt 
will any more be made in London to revive operas of this stamp. The 
carefully-phrased descriptions of scenery and sunset effect, and the like, 
seem a little out of place in a series of familiar letters such as these are 
stated to be; but one can easily pardon that, for they show that the 
writer has a healthy interest and delight in other things than music, and 
that he is more or less of what Schumann called an “all-round” man. 
His special horror is of the kind of singing-master who shows his pupils 
diagrams of their vocal chords ;—there is undoubtedly a great deal of 
truth in what he says concerning the uselessness of such systems, and 
students might do a good deal worse than take his advice, and give a 
wide berth to all teachers who do anything of the kind. 

There are certainly diagrams in Mr. Charles Lunn’s “ Philosophy 
of Voice ”’ (8th edition, enlarged, published by Baillére, Tindall & Cox), 
but the author is no charlatan. His naive methods of persuading his 
‘ readers that his is the best and only sound system will be apt to deter many 
who expect a more serious and judicial style of writing from a really 
earnest teacher, but it is quite certain that he knows what he is talking 
about; that among much which is not likely of itself to further his cause 
many most valuable hints will be found; and that as a help to those who 
seek to train themselves, as far as may be, his book will be of the 
greatest use. 


J. A. Futter Marrianp, 
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ESSRS. NOVELLO will earn the thanks of music-lovers by their 
publication of a series of posthumous works by the late Petr 
Tschaikowsky. These are, however, so unequal in merit that we can 
only suppose that an indiscriminate grab has been made on the part of the 
composer’s representatives at any and every manuscript that will bear 
publication. This want of respect for the memory of a deceased writer 
is unfortunately so common that it is necessary to enter a protest. On 
the other hand, some of the works under notice show M. Tschaikowsky 
in his best form, and are good enough to cover the shortcomings of their 
companions. Chief among these is a so-called Third Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, bearing the Opus number 75. We say “so-called,” as it 
is more properly speaking a Concertstiick, consisting of one long and very 
fully developed movement. Those who are acquainted with the 
composer’s two preceding Concertos will not need to be reminded how 
very superior in each instance is the opening movement to its successors. 
So even if the present Concerto is an unfinished one, the presumption is 
that the extant movement would have represented the high-water mark 
of the entire work. It is founded on three subjects, the first given out 
by the bassoon in the ten bars of orchestral introduction :— 
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This does not sound very promising ; it lacks the breadth and swing of the 
subjects that open the BD minor and G major Concertos respectively. But 
it works out in a more interesting way than one would expect. The 
solo part starts with the composer’s favourite device of the subject in 
octaves against a richly scored orchestral part, and the melody is fully 
enunciated by the full orchestra, after a transitional passage in the rhythm 
of “ Rule, Britannia.” After this, in a Pochettino pit animato by means 


_ of diminution and a rather bald modulation, we reach the second subject, 


which is, characteristically enough, in G major :— 
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Considerable use is made throughout of the triplets in the third bar. 
The subjeet is repeated by the orchestra with the triplet rhythm sustained 
by the solo instrument. Then by a gradual crescendo we reach a third 
subject, again in G major, remarkably reminiscent of Rubinstein, and 
not over-refined :— 


Allegro molto vivace. 
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Probably the Slavonic temperament is omea for the frivolity of 
this, as for the still more flagrant instance of the absolutely vulgar waltz 
introduced into the slow movement of T'schaikowsky’s first Concerto. 
We must make the best of it as it stands, as the composer undoubtedly 
has done. Following this comes a good deal of passage-writing, with 
orchestral snatches of the first and second subjects, and then au orchestral 
interlude leading to a cadenza of great elaboration and difficulty —it fills 
nine pages in the piano score, and is founded chiefly on the second 
subject. The recapitulation follows in a somewhat condensed form, and 
with the various subjects in their orthodox keys. A coda consisting of 
a prolonged crescendo on the piano very lightly accompanied by detached 
chords from the orchestra leads to a short but noisy coda. Taking the 
work as a whole, it is certainly inferior in thematic interest to its 
predecessors, but from a technical point of view it is undoubtedly equal 
to them. As regards the other works by the same composer, an 
“Impromptu ” in A flat is a quaint and characteristic little piece, which 
could not have been signed “ Mendelssohn,” as one of the musical papers 
suggests ; for if ever a piece showed the peculiar idiosyncrasies of its 
author, this does. A “ Valse Scherzo” is one of those delightful sketches 
in waltz rhythm, over which M. Tschaikowsky had such a mastery. But 
two marches, a “ Marche Solennelle” and a “ Marche Militaire,” pianoforte 
arrangements of which are published, are very depressing. The former 
is a piece of pompous bombast, of which we should have thought the 
composer utterly incapable ; the latter is, to speak mildly, irredeemably 
commonplace. Both are probably merely pieces de circonstance. 

Very effective in its way is a Toccata in G minor by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren (published by Mr. Edwin Ashdown). This may be styled 
Mendelssohnian without fear of contradiction, but it trips along gracefully 
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end neatly, and shows that the veteran composer is still able to write 
music that, in its own particular school, deserves to take a leading place. 

Mr. Percy Pitts “ Aquarellen,” Op. 8 (Messrs. Augener), rather give 
one the impression of having been written at the piano. We seem to 
imagine the composer dotting down melodic and harmonic tit-bits at 
intervals, and then not being very particular as to how he joins them 
together. Perhaps we are wrong; in any case, these “ Aquarellen” are 
very far above the average of their kind, and, like all Mr. Pitt’s work, 
deserve attention. 

Mr. B. Williams sends a number of pianoforte albums of varying 
degrees of merit, principally consisting of what are comprehensively 
called “dances.” This is a delightfully easy form of composition. One 
has only to prefix the name of a country to any particular dance measure, 
and the phrase “local colour” will cover a multitude of technical 
deficiencies, and excuse extreme poverty of melodic invention. The best 
of the albums above mentioned are two by Mr. Frederic Mullen, called 
respectively ‘‘ Norwegian Dances,” and “A Tramp Abroad.” The 
composer has succeeded in writing some taking little pieces which really 
do show some traces of the national characteristics of the countries after 
which they are called. There is also a welcome tinge of freshness about 
them. On the other hand, Mr. Albert Fox’s “Japanese Dances”’ are 
no more Japanese than they are Hindoo. Bare fifths and drone basses 
do not make up the sum of national music; there is also such a thing as 
ascale. A “Jugend Album” by Fritz Kirchner is numbered Opus 311. 
This is perhaps all that need be said about it, save that the pieces are easy 
and consist of those conscientious platitudes supposed (wrongly we believe) 
by modern educational composers to be the delight of the young. Mr. 
Walter Wesché’s “ Rustic Suite” is smoothly written and nicely fin- 
gered, but oh! so dull. It will, however, be good practice for accuracy 
of playing, for it belongs to that school of writing in which finish goes 
for everything, and pedals are unknown. Lastly, Mr. Williams sends 
another Album of Dances—Polish this time—by M. Anton Strelezki, 
without whose name no publisher’s catalogue appears to be complete. 
Considering the extent to which this composer has caught the ear of the 
public—or of the music publishers—it is greatly to his credit that he 
has maintained so much freshness of invention and so high a level of 
technical excellence. These Polish dances are excellent in their way— 
which is Scharwenka’s—and deserve attention. They are dedicated to 
Miss. Fanny Davies, another well-known name added to the composer’s 
“bag.” To finish with M. Strelezki, for the moment at least, we must 
also mention with praise his study, “ Etincelle,” published by Messrs. 
Augener, which is on a somewhat higher level than the foregoing.. The 
reiterated notes for alternate hands demand smoothness of execution ; 
this! granted, the study should be effective. 
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Turning to vocal music, we have Herr Edvard Grieg’s set of 
seven “Songs for Children,’ Opus 61 (Messrs. Augener). If there 
is any living composer whom one would have thought less likely than 
another to write successfully for the nursery, it is Herr Grieg, with 
his chromatic harmonies and difficult vocal intervals. Strange to 
say, he has been completely successful, though, of course, he has to 
some extent sacrificed individuality to simplicity. He has, however, 
mostly doubled the voice part by the accompaniment, which helps 
matters greatly. Among the best of the series we must mention the 
“ Fisher’s Song,” No. 4, which is very fresh and pretty. But is not 
the compass of a twelfth rather much for children’s voices? ‘ Dobbin’s 
Good-night Song ”’ is also excellent. In No. 7, ‘‘ Fatherland’s Psalm,” 
Herr Grieg has apparently tried his hand at a national anthem. The 
melody is a fine one, and the harmony sufficiently bold and striking, 
but, as a song, the effect is marred by the number of repetitions without 
any modification in either voice part or accompaniment. It only remains 
for us to add that Lady Macfarren has come successfully through a 
difficult ordeal, and has translated the original words into English that 
is studiously simple and childlike without being idiotic. 

Two songs by Engelbert Humperdinck, published by Messrs. Ries 
and Erler, of Berlin, will hardly affect the composer’s position in the 
musical world in one way or the other. They show the beauty of 
workmanship and exquisite finish which is so conspicuous in Hénsel and 
Gretel ; but the want of freshness of melodic idea, faintly suggested in 
that otherwise delightful work, is here rather more strongly accentuated. 
The first song of the two, ‘“Sonntagsruhe,” calls up memories of 
Schumann, Franz, and, above all, Wagner—a strange combination in so 
small a compass. The second song is very slight, but delightful from 
its absolute perfection of detail. 

We next note a new series (the third) of English lyrics by Dr. 
Hubert Parry, issued by Messrs. Novello. At the outset, we must 
protest against the fulsome chorus of praise that invariably greets Dr. 
Parry’s songs on the ground of his excellent choice of words. Of course 
the words are excellent; a man of Dr. Parry’s refinement and culture 
would not be likely to set “lyrics” such as the modern verse writer 
turns out by the gross, and retails at from half-a-crown to five guineas 
each, according to the amount of domestic sentiment introduced. But if 
any given number of vocal albums are examined—and there are plenty of 
them always appearing—the average merit of the verses set will be seen 
to be very high,—would that the music were equally excellent! Dr. Parry 
has not set the fashion in this. respect; indeed, in the present instance, 
nearly all his chosen lyrics have been treated before by other composers. 
And if he would only set some of the lovely poems which are lying 
neglected in their hundreds, in the Elizabethan Song Books and else- 
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where, he would deserve praise for originality as well as good taste. The 
music is in what we are accustomed to call the English style—solid, 

musicianly, and satisfying. We only wish that Dr. Parry could 
occasionally see his way to give us something in the shape of a figure of 

accompaniment, and that he would at times do something to rouse us 
from that state of supreme complacency (the ungodly call it weariness) 

in which his music usually steeps us. A little of Dr. Stanford’s energy 

and impulse would greatly add to the attractions of what is already 

very attractive. Having grumbled to this extent, we can now praise 

very highly most of the songs in the present collection. ‘To Lucasta” 

is charming; so, in a different way, is “Through the Ivory Gate.” 

The setting of “To Althea from Prison” has not, to our mind, the 

definiteness of outline which a setting of such well-known words im- 

peratively demands ; and Beddoes’ beautiful lyric, “If thou would’st ease 
thy heart,” is too tranquil in sentiment for such comparatively restless 
music. Still, after all, Dr. Parry is the English composer par excellence, 

and as such everything he produces calls for immediate and careful | 
attention. 

Messrs. Chappell have published an Album of Songs by a com- 
poser whose name is new to us—Mr. Harold Thorp. If this is a first 
or an early work, it shows more promise—and, indeed, performance—than 
anything we have come across for along time. It is really pleasant, 
after much fault-finding, to be able to give practically unreserved praise. 
Mr. Thorp has boldly gone to Dante Gabriel Rossetti for his words, and 
thereby has not only increased his initial difficulty, but by conquering 
it has earned a still higher encomium. His setting of the well-known lines, 
“T have been there before,” with its feeling of vague unrest, is the best 
with which we are acquainted ; anl that of “ A little while,” save for a 
little harmonic roughuess in the third and fourth bars of the introduc- 
tion, may fairly challenge comparison with Mr. Cowan’s delightful little 
song. The other songs are all thoughtfully written and thoroughly 
artistic. A setting by the same composer of Byron’s “ There be none 
of Beauty’s daughters” is published separately. Here, again, we have 
a graceful song, though it has not the distinction of those in the 
album. We hope to meet with more of Mr. Thorp’s music. 

Three songs (“Serenade,” ‘ Heimatlos,” and “ Das Wort”) by 
Theodor Eckelmann are published, with German and English words, 
by Johannes Sengbusch, of Leipzig. They are pretty, graceful little 
effusions, on the well-known German model. 

“Rose Tide” is a setting of some particularly clever verses 
translated by Mr. Harold Boulton from the German of Arthur 
Friedheim. The music, by Mr. Otto Cantor, is of a decidedly higher 
class than that which we have been accustomed to associate with this 
gentleman’s name. Not that it is in any way pretentious, but it has 
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about it that indefinable feeling which causes one to call a song 
“artistic.” Mr. Edwin Ashdown is the publisher. 

We have so much chamber music to notice that little more than a 
bare mention is possible in most cases. As usual, Messrs. Augener head 
the list with some admirable publications. Herr Schroeder’s valuable 
“Classische Violoncell-Musik” has received one or two welcome 
additions in the shape of Sonatas by Boccherini, Loeillet, and Buononcini. 
With the latter is published an ‘‘ Andante Cantabile” by Stiasni, 
evidently of later date than its companion. The parallel edition 
of “ Classische Violin-Musik ” in the capable hands of Herr Gustav 
Jensen also continues to make steady progress ; it now includes Bach’s 
fine Sonata in G minor, with its lovely Adagio. Herr Jensen has 
also edited an extremely interesting work—Leonardo Leo’s Concerto for 
four violins and pianoforte. This unusual combination is most effective, 
and it would be interesting to hear it at, say, a Saturday Popular Concert. 
Mr. W. H. Squire’s “ Souvenir ”’ for violoncello and piano is a popular 
little piece of the sentimental order. His “ Légende ” is too obviously 
inspired by Grieg’s “ Solveig’s Song.” Finally, we have a series of 
Duets for violin and piano, Opus 108, by the late Ignaz Lachner, con- 
scientious and effective as are all the works of the four brothers of 
whom he was the last survivor. If the present work is a recent one, it 
is a marvellous production for a composer of over eighty-five. 

As for Herr Max Reger’s “ Duette for Sopran und Alt,” Op. 14, it is 
as difficult to express an opinion on them as it is to make out what the 
music is about. The composer may be, as some say, a genius, but he 
really. should not use such a wicked time-signature as ;®. Only when 
one has tried reading the music does the intensely aggravating nature of 
such a device become obvious; and, in addition, it is quite unnecessary— 
Beethoven’s ,% notwithstanding. It is encouraging to fiid that where 
Herr Reger condescends to be comparatively simple, as in No. 3, he can 
write charming music. But even here the accompaniment will be found 
rather awe-inspiring by the average pianist. 


E. A. 
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wre this number the Revicw enters upon its third year of publica- 
tion. 

In the two preceding volumes important articles have appeared on 
the esthetics and technique of music, as well as on its composers, par- 
ticularly those whose names are less well known to amateurs; while 
musical literature and publications have been reviewed at length. In 
addition to these papers, exhaustive analyses of important published 
works have been given in detail. It is the desire as well as the inten- 
tion of the Editor to maintain in the pages of the Review the high 
standard which has been aimed at, and the form of the publication will 
be preserved on the same lines as hitherto. 

It will be sufficient to refer to the past numbers for a justification 
of the endeavours of the Editor, and to repeat that the Review is the 
only periodical of its kind in the country which, while not entering into 
competition with existing musical newspapers, still supplies the public 
with discussions of questions which come more properly within the 


province of a quarterly publication, 





eIntending subscribers should remit to the Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, W. All other communications to be addressed to 
the Epiror oF THE NEW QuaRTERLY Musica Review. 





